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MADCAP VIOLET. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' FAKEWELL ! FAREWELL ! " 

Perhaps she did not quite know how it had 
all come about; how, in the midst of the 
trivialities of ordinary life, and the distrac- 
tions of a holiday-trip, this tragic doom had 
overtaken her with swift, inevitable strides ; 
but captive, as she was, and not a little 
bewildered by that sore aching of the heart, 
she nerved herself at this moment to act and 
think with promptitude and decision. And 
indeed, although there was much of impulsive 
romanticism in the girl, there was a good deal 
of plain common sense too ; and she had a 
keen sense of honour. When, in , that breath- 
less, wild way, she determined to free those 
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2 MADCAP VIOLET. 

who were dearest to her — and especially him 
whom she regarded with all the generous, self- 
sacrificing ardour of a girrs first love — ^from 
the pain and unrest of which she knew she 
was the cause, the idea of suicide did not 
even occur to her. Her quick pride would 
have instantly rejected what she held to be 
mean and cowardly. But how otherwise was 
she to accomplish that which she had now 
set her heart upon? 

One evening, in former and happier days, 
James Drummond had amused his small 
domestic circle with a description of a stra.nge 
land. It was a land distant and unnamed, 
far across the seas, to which had fled all those 
people who have mysteriously disappeared from 
among us — absconding merchants who have 
left their coats and hats on the. bank of a 
river; young men entangled in a love-afiair 
who have gone up a Welsh mountain and 
apparently never come down again; people 
supposed to have perished by shipwreck ; 
married soldiers who have taken the oppor- 
tunity of a great battle to escape from conjugal 
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farewell! farewell!" 



squabbles; and so forth, and so forth. In 
hSfclifie, fanciful, desultory way, Mr. Dnim- 
mond #fent on to describe this mysterious 
land, this earthly paradise, where the debtor 
walked about free from his debts ; where the 
young man no longer feared an action for 
breach of promise; where the "missing'* 
soldier found peace at last. It was but a 
passing plaything ; probably next day he could 
not have told that he had ever mentioned 
such a subject. But there was one present 
on that evening who put a higher value on 
Mr. Drunmiond^s fancies and speculations than 
he did himself, idle words sank deep into 
her heart; for they were the utterances of 
the man she loved. 

And now it occurred to Violet North that 
she could do no better than go away to this 
unknown land across the seas ; and when her 
friends had got over the temporary pain of 
believing her to have been drowned, they 
would soon forget; and he whom she most 
considered would regain that old bright cheer- 
fulness of disposition that she remembered in 

B 2 



4 MADCAP VIOLET. 

the bygone time. What could be more 
simple ? And yet she did not sleep much 
that night. 

Early in the morning she arose, and dressed 
herself noiselessly. For a brief instant she 
had gone to the window, and she shuddered 
as she looked out on the gloom of the sleeping 
world. For the sea lay like a lake of ink 
all around the dark green shores ; and the 
mountains of Mull were of a sombre purple 
akin to black ; and the distant sky was dark 
with low and threatening swathes of cloud. 
Overhead, it is true, the heavy greys of the 
dawn were mottled here and there with tinges 
of crimson ; but it was an angry and ominous 
conjunction ; and she shivered as she turned 
away. 

She stole quietly into the small chamber 
where Amy Warrener lay asleep, and she but 
half awoke her girl- companion and friend. 

" Are you going for a bathe, Violet ? '' said 
she, noticing the bag that the other had in 
hes hand. 

*^ I came in to say you had better not come 
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with me this morning, Amy," said she, in a 
calm voice. '* It is gloomy and cold ; and I 
think it will rain." 

" Then why do you go ? '' 

"I must go," was the answer. "I have 
been out of sorts lately ; I want something 
to waken me up. Now go to sleep, Amy/^ 

For a second she stood irresolute. She 
would have given worlds to have touched her 
friend's hand, to have kissed her, and said 
good-bye, as a token of her farewell to all 
the household ; but she did not dare to do 
that. She closed the door gently behind 
her; and went down stairs. In another 
minute she was outside. 

And now, far more awful than the gloom 
diat lay over land and sea — over the dark 
mountains, and. the woods, and the sullen 
waters that lapped along the desolate shore 
— ^was the silence of this dead world. Not 
a bird seemed to be stirring yet. The silence 
was absolute but for the whispering of the 
cold grey leaves of some wiUow-bushes that 
the wind of the morning stirred. 
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With her heart beating quick, she walked 
down the slope and along the valley towards 
the sea. She had no sense of injury to sustain 
her in what she was doing. If she had suffered 
any wrong at the hands of those whom she 
was leaving for ever, her pride would have 
come to the rescue. Wrong ? She turned 
at the foot of the valley, and looked back 
to the small white cottage on the hill that 
held all that she cared for upon earth ; but 
her eyes could not see much, for she was 
crying bitterly. And all that was in her 
heart then was a prayer that the peace of 
Heaven might descend and rest upon that 
household; and that her well- beloved might 
never know with what an agony of grief she 
was now bidding him and his a last good-bye. 

Then she turned again, and made her way 
towards the sea. And, as she was but dimly 
aware — ^for her mind was full of desolation — 
across the gloomy picture of the dawn the 
stealthy fingers of the rain began to creep, 
coldly and silently removing mountain after 
mountain, and leaving in their place a cloud 
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of dismal grey. A chilling wind came blowing 
in from the sea ; a cold, stinging drop or two 
of rain touched her face ; the islands out there 
began to grow misty and remote ; and then 
a slow fine drizzle began to make the ferns 
by the roadside droop and the grass and weeds 
wetter than ever. She walked on blindly ; 
perhaps it was the cold that made her seem 
to shiver from time to time. 

At length she got down to a part of the 
coast where a bold and rocky promontory, 
partly covered by trees, went out into the 
sea, sheltering from the violence of the waves 
a small bay of fine sand. At the comer, 
where the sand met the black rocks, stood a 
small bathing-machine. There was not a 
human being to be descried anywhere at this 
early hour of the morning. 
. She went along the seaward edge of the 
rocks, and sate down, completely hidden from 
view by the trees. She took off her hat ; and 
put on instead a bonnet to which was 
attached a thick veil. Then she sate motion- 
less, thinking. 
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Of what did she think then — ^if that could 
be called thinking that was but a wild, be- 
wildered groping in the blackness of despair ? 
Of the days long ago, when the wild school- 
girl was full of an audacious life and gaiety ; 
or of the quiet and pleasant evenings that 
she used to ^end in that simple, beautiful, 
unworldly household, where all good and noble 
things were reverenced, and the mean and 
base had no existence ; or of the dawning 
of that wonderful hope that for a brief time 
had added a strange glow and colour to her 
life ? If she saw these beautiful pictures, it 
was as through a darkened glass. Her mind 
was overshadowed. She was almost as one 
that was dead. 

Some mechanical instinct made her think 
of the time. She looked at her watch. The 
great steamer, coming down from the Hebrides, 
and bound for Glasgow by way of the Mull, 
was due in an hour ; and she had nearly three 
miles to walk to the pier. She rose. 

Her funeral service was simple. She merely 
placed the small bag she carried on the rocks,, 
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close to the edge — so that they might imagine 
she dropped it there when she slipped and fell 
over — and then she threw her hat into the 
sea. She watched it float ; the dark current 
was running strong ; would they seek for her 
body far over there by the gloomy shores of 
Lismore and Morven ? 

She pulled the thick veil down over her 
face ; and then she set out to walk to the 
quay — in the slow drizzle of the rain. She 
had now assumed a more courageous gait; 
she was resolved to bear herself bravely, now 
that she had to face the world for herself; 
in a pathetic, bewildered way, she even tried 
to look at the merry side of the whole 
business, and wondered what the people in 
the steamer would say if they knew they 
had a dead woman on board. To aid this 
enforcement of courage, she tried to hum a 
cheerful air ; but she quite broke down in 
that ; for right in the middle of it she 
happened to catch a glimpse of that white 
cottage, far up the valley, in the midst of 
the greys and greens of the hills ; and 
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the merry song ended in a choking sensa- 
tion of the throat. She turned away her 
head, and would look no more in that 
direction. 

There was a great deal of bustle about the 
pier, for the big steamer from the north 
was just coming in, and there were cattle 
and goods to be landed. In the general 
confusion she would easily have escaped 
recognition, even if any of the people about 
had happened to know her ; but in any case 
she only remained a minute or two on the 
quay, for as soon as the Clansman came in. 
she went on board, and got below, where 
she remained during the whole time the 
steamer was unloading and loading again. 
She was quite alone in the large cabin ; 
few people coming from the north care to 
go round the Mull of Cantyre when they 
have the option of cutting through the Crinan 
Canal. She sate in a corner of the cabin, 
in the twilight, closely veiled ; and . it was 
not until she felt the vessel begin to throb 
with the action of the screw that she ventured 
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up on deck. The Clansman was just putting 
off from the pier. 

Was there not time to undo what she 
had done ? As the steamer backed, she 
saw that she could easily spring on to the 
edge of the quay; and for a second she 
found herself almost driven to this leap, 
the despair of her isolation getting the 
mastery over her. But she held on firmly 
to an iron railing beside her. In another 
second the Clansman had got clear away 
from the pier, and was churning her way 
out to sea. 

That dreadful morning seemed to consist 
of years. Was it not years since — in the 
half -forgotten long-ago — that she had looked 
up with a vague terror to the mottled grey 
and crimson of the sky, and shuddered at 
the awful silence of the world ? How long 
ago was it she had sate on the rocks, and 
pictured to herself her friends coming down 
to seek for her, and finding her bag close 
to the edge of the precipice, where, as they 
would imagine, she had dropped it as she 
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stumbled and fell into the depths below ? 
Then the sad, despairing walk along the 
wet ways, in the silence of the morning. 
Now she was surrounded by the noise of 
many people talking in a strange tongue ; 
and it all seemed a wild dream to her. She 
was not crying now. She was thinking, in 
a dull and confused way, of aU manner of 
ordinary things — of the indifference of these 
poor Highland peopfe to the rain ; of the 
cattle on board ; of the discomfort of travelling 
at night by rail from Greenock to London; 
of the two 5l. notes and the two sovereigns 
she had in her purse. The people about 
her were very busy with their own affairs, 
or they might have wondered why this tall 
girl, wrapped up in her waterproof and veil, 
stood there as motionless as a statue, gazing 
blankly at the coast they were leaving behind. 
But by and by she became strangely agi- 
tated; for as the steamer got further away 
from the land, she came in view of the vaUey 
at the head of which stood Castle Bandbox, 
and she ought to have been able to get a 
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glimpse of the white cottage on the hill, but 
she could not, for it was hidden behind the 
grey mists of the rain. And then it seemed to 
her that now at last her only friends were lost 
to her for ever and ever ; and still her heart- 
strings clung to that wild shore and the misty 
valley until she thought they would break. 
The bitter agony of parting from all that she 
cared to know and see seemed worse to her 
than death itself; she would have welcomed 
with a glad joy a real death rather than the 
living death which now lay before her in her 
way through the world. 

^* Far away — in the beautiful meadows — is 
the house of my home — Many a time I went 
out from it into the valley — my beautiful, 
still valley, I greet you a thousand tim^s — 
Farewell, farewell!" 

The echoes came to her from out of the 
half-forgotten past; they spoke of a time 
when such temporary partings were the 
sweetest pleasure compared to the bitterness 
she was now enduring. How yearningly the 
girl's heart clung to that fast-receding land ! 
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The world around her seemed to know she was 
leaving home, friends, and the one beautiful 
glad hope that for a time had brightened her 
life ; and that she was leaving them for ever. 
Far over there, the long lines of hills seemed 
themselves clouded over with the darkness of 
grief ; and the grey mists were weeping remote 
and in silence ; and the very winds of heaven, 
blowing coldly about her, had but that one 
sad refrain — '^Farewell, Farewell!" Then 
the coast disappeared altogether behind the 
mists of the rain ; and she turned to the 
restless grey-green sea that was rushing by — 
the sea that in a short while her friends 
would be regarding as her nameless grave ; 
and in her heart she prayed to God that as 
soon as may be the burden of life might be 
taken from her. 



CHAPTER 11. 



IN LONDON. 



Damp and windy as was Euston Station on 
this wet and mild September morning, it was 
nevertheless a welcome relief from the close 
carriage in which she had slept but little 
during the night. She was glad to breathe 
the fresher air. She looked around with 
some surprise — ^for town sights were as yet 
unfamiliar to her — as she walked along 
towards the gate. 

" Cab, Miss ? '' 

She wondered what a dead woman could 
want with a cab ; and passed on. 

But she was not blindly and heedlessly 
walking alone into the world of London. All 
the long night she had pondered over what she 
should do ; and her high courage stood her in 
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good stead. So far as might be, she had laid 
down shrewd, practical plans. She knew very- 
well, for example, that with 91. 10s. in her 
pocket, it was impossible for her to set out for 
that distant transatlantic region, where the 
mysteriously dead come to life again ; she 
would have to remain in London, and support 
herself, and save money for the long voyage. 
Before getting a situation she would have to 
get lodgings ; before looking about for proper 
lodgings, she would have to go to a hotel ; 
before going to a hotel, she would have to 
provide herself with some luggage, for the sake 
of appearances. It was well that she had all 
these things to think about, just at this time. 

A. curious fancy took possession of her that 
she would like to have a look at her former 
home ; and there was little risk in doing so, for 
she was deeply veiled, and besides, it was the 
family breakfast hour. 

" They don't know yet I am dead," she said 
to herself, " or I might appear at the window 
and give Anatolia a fright." 

She was turning the comer of the raUings 
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when she was nearly knocked down by a tall 
white-bearded man who was pushing by in a 
great hurry. He just a;voided a collision ; 
muttered "I beg your pardon — I beg your 
pardon/' and hastened on without noticing her. 

But she had caught one swift glimpse of this 
man's face, and that was full of anxious pain. 

She looked after him with a secret fear. 
Had he just got a telegram, then ? Was he 
about to start for Scotland by the day-mail ? 
Or had he just got a letter describing the 
unavailing search along the shore for the body 
of his daughter ; and was he about to telegraph 
a reply ? The bewilderment of trouble in her 
father's face touched her deeply, and she would 
fain have rushed after him, and confessed ; 
but she hardened herself and remained firm. 

"I am sorry for you, poor papa," she was 
thinking to herself, as she stood and looked 
after the retreating figure, " and for them, too ; 
for you will all be pained for a little while. 
But in the end it will be better. In a year or 
two, you will all be happier ; and by that time 
you will have forgotten all that was bad about 
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me ; and if you think of me at all, it will be a 
kindly sort of thinking. "* 

So she walked on, assuring herself that she 
had done right ; though her mind was still 
filled by the picture of that man hurrying by 
.with a wild grief in his face. 

In Tottenham Court Eoad she purchased a 
large and heavy portmanteau, which further 
crippled her finances, but she reasoned with 
herself that a light portmanteau would provoke 
suspicion at the hotel ; while, when she set 
sail for the mysterious region, a formidable 
portmanteau such as she had bought would 
come in handy. Having thus equipped herself 
with luggage, she got a four-wheeled cab, and 
bade the driver drive to a certain small and 
semi-private hotel in Great Portland Street. 
She had been there once with her father to 
visit some Canadian fi-iends, and had been 
struck by the smiling and roseate face of the 
landlady. 

The buxom dame, with her ruddy cheeks 
and her black curls, was standing in the hall 
when she entered. There was no great 
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embarrassment about the tall and shapely 
young lady, who explained that she wanted a 
room for two or three days, until she could 
provide herself with lodgings; but for a 
moment she quailed, for the landlady regarded 
her with a puzzled expression, as if she half- 
remembered the face. However, as Violet 
instantaneously recollected, she could not 
possibly know her name; and indeed the 
landlady dismissed the eflfort at recognition, 
and bade the hall-porter carry the young lady's 
luggage up to a particular room. The young 
lady asked if she might have some tea and 
dry toast sent up to her ; her experiences in 
Canada perhaps accounting for the business- 
like air which she wore. 

When she was quite alone she sat down and 
began to think. It was very terrible, this 
sensation of being in a strange house, among 
strange people, all by herself. If she felt like 
this already, how would she be able to reach 
that distant country in which she was to 
remain hidden for the rest of her life ; or was 
this only the first plunge that affected her so ? 

c 2 
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A tap at the door made her heart jump ; it ' 

was only a maid-servant with a small tray. 
Before she went again, the girl said, with a 
sudden impulse — 

" Would you ask the landlady if she would 
kindly step up for a moment ? '* 

The roseate face was a friendly face ; the fat ^ 

woman had regarded this girl with a friendly 
look of interest. And now — with a womanly 
seeking for sympathy — ^she would tell all of 
her story that needed to be told; and she 
would ask for advice, which she knew that 
comfortable-looking dame would not refuse. 

Mrs. Roberts came up stairs, a little out of 
breath. She begged to be excused for taking 
a chair when she entered the room; Violet 
besought her to remain seated, as she wished 
to say something to her. Mrs. Roberts's round 
black eyes seemed to grow bigger and blacker 
with surprise when she heard how this beau- 
tiful young lady, with her refined ways, and 
her distinguished carriage, and fashionable 
travelling-dress, was suddenly compelled to 
earn her own. living, and was anxious to 
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obtain any employment by which she could 
fairly support herself. Mrs, Roberts, indeed, 
was a little puzzled. She could not get over 
the impression that this young lady was a very 
superior person ; and that to talk of her 
becoming a governess or lady's maid, or any- 
thing of that sort, was on the face of it 
ludicrous. But when Miss Violet, presuming 
on the evident interest which the good woman 
showed, asked her if she had any notion what 
wages the girls in the telegraph-offices got, 
then Mrs. Roberts began to believe that she 
was in earnest, and that one of those cata- 
strophes which too frequently bring down 
superior persons to the most absolute poverty 
had thrown this distinguished-looking young 
lady in a measure under her protection. The 
curious thing was that she, as a landlady, and 
having the instincts and experiences of a' land- 
lady, never suspected Miss Violet North of 
being a professional swindler. All the outward 
circumstances of the case suggested that con- 
clusion, and it may be said that of the variou s 
employments mentioned by Miss North there 
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was none for which nature had so thoroughly 
fitted her as that of professional swindlii^ ; 
for she had a face and manner that instantly 
inspired confidence. This Mrs. Roberts, for 
example, looked at the girl's eyes, and heard 
her voice ; and she was satisfied. She would 
have left her in charge of all the silver in the 
house. 

Perhaps it may be said that if she had 
possessed the internal nature of a professional 
swindler, she would have lost this candour, 
and sweetness, and innocence which externally 
inspired confidence. But this is a dangerous 
theory. I remember Mr. Drummond giving 
us a long lecture one evening after dinner, 
when the ladies had left, about a photograph 
some one showed him of a notorious woman 
who was then being talked of aU over 
England. The puzzle was how this woman 
had the simple innocence and sweetness of 
a ffirl of sixteen written in every lineament 
ae, and shining in the amiability 
es. He declared it was no puzzle 
!e insisted that there were human 
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beings so utterly lacking the moral sense that 
in the worst deeps of wickedness they pre- 
served the innocence of ignorance. They 
were not depraved; they never had anything 
to deprave. This girl, he declared, as she sat 
down before the photographer, knowing that 
her portrait would be exhibited in every 
stationer's window, had no more sense of 
shame than a beast of the field. Look at the 
sparrow, said he, that does not think it mean 
or contemptible to filcL from another sparrow 
a piece of bread lawfully the property of 
the latter ; are there not women who have 
as simple a disregard for the other command- 
ments as the sparrow has for the eighth ? But 
this is getting too far afield ; and we must 
teturn to the buxom landlady and her new 
proUgie. 

*< Well, Miss " 

" Main," said Violet, at a venture. 

" Miss Main, if you really do want some 
employment of that kind, I shall be glad to 
do what I can to help you ; though it is not 
easy now-a-days, for all the young girls are 
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too proud to become housemaids — they must 
educate themselves, and give themselves airs, 
and become assistants, and clerks, and show- 
women in shops. My brother-in-law advertised 

not long ago for a young lady . By the 

way, I should not wonder if he knew of 
something that would suit you. He is a 
photographer in Regent Street. If you like 
I will walk down with you to his place, by 
and by, when I have got aflfairs in order." 

" I am sure it is very kind of you," said the 
girl — and indeed this sudden stumbling on a 
good-natured woman made the world seem 
better and brighter. " Whenever you have a 
few minutes to spare, I shall be ready. In 
the meantime, I think I will lie down; for I 
am rather tired ; I have been traveUing all 
night.'' 

Mrs. Roberts left with a certain pleased 
sense of dignity and consequence. She was 
aiding, counselling, patronising one who was 
distinctly a superior person ; for, if this girl 
had been of any common kind, would she 
not have eagerly refused to cause so much 
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trouble ? Whereas, the young lady accepted 
her good offices, with evident gratitude, it 
is true, but stiU with a measure of calmness 
which shpwed she had been in the habit of 
receiving attention. What a fine thing it is 
to have dark and tender eyes, a proud, sweet 
mouth, and the ingenuous blush and smile 
of twenty. If Violet North had been less 
bountifully gifted by nature, she might have 
found it less easy to interest people in her 
favour on the very first day of her entrance 
into London. 

It was nearly one o'clock before these two 
left the hotel, and by this time the streets 
had been completely dried up by the bright 
September sunshine. After the wet morning, 
crowds of mothers and daughters had come 
out to do their shopping ; Oxford Street and 
Regent Street were full of animation. And 
Mrs. Roberts had attired herself somewhat 
splendidly ; and was pleased to walk with this 
distinguished-looking young lady ; and said to 
her, with a smUe— 

*'Do you know, Miss Main, people would 
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not imagine from your dress that you were 
inquiring for a situation where you will 
probably not get more than fourteen fthillinga 
a week ? " 

" As soon as I get work, I will get a dress 
to suit it/' said the girl meekly. 

She was glad to get out of the glare of 
Eegent Street ; there was a terrible risk of her 
running against some of her father's friends. 
She followed the stout landlady up the gloomy 
little staircase. Presently they stood in a 
spacious chamber filled with coloured portraits 
of all sizes ; and here they found one or two 
people meekly awaiting their fate, while some 
one was being operated on ill the surgery 
above. 

They had to wait a considerable time ; for 
Mr. Roberts was a busy man. When at last 
he did appear — a tall, grave person, with an 
untidy dress and unkempt hair, his hands 
black with nitrate of silver — he seemed rather 
to resent the intrusion of his roseate sister-in- 
law. But he glanced at Violet. 

'* I have no vacancy," said he, in a quick, 
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raucous voice. "I fancy Dowse has — my 
next-door neighbour — the furniture-people. 
I think he wants a young woman —a young 
lady — to keep the books : you can write a clear 
hand, of course ? Write me a few lines at this 
table/' 

Violet was rather flurried by his quick, harsh 
way of speaking. 

** I think I can write very well," said she ; 
** but- — but my hand trembles just now — " 

" Oh," said he, as the next victim was asked 
to walk up sta^irs, " you had better go and ' call 
on Mr. Dowse yourself. Excuse me ; this is 
my busiest time in the day. Good-morning, 
Sally, good-morning." 

The blithe landlady was not discomfited. 
" We will go in at once and see Mr. Dowse," 
she said, with decision. 

"I am putting you to a great deal of 
trouble," said Violet. 

"We will talk about that afterwards," she 
replied. 

Everybody has heard of — and a good many 
husbands know to their cost — the firm of 
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Dowse and Son, the great artist in wall- 
papering, makers of Gothic furniture, carvers 
in wood and stone, and workers in metal. 
They are the high-priests of mediaeval forms 
and colours ; they have established a cultus in 
South Kensington ; all about Campden Hill 
their disciples cry aloud against the gilded 
fripperies of these modern days. Even as you 
go past the gaudy windows in Eegent Street 
there is one that attracts you by its myste- 
rious severity; the eye is arrested. For the 
regenerators of taste have not scrupled to 
employ the extreme methods of their art even 
in decorating their own business premises ; you 
must lay aside recollections of worldly vanity 
and vulgar comfort even as you enter that 
narrow and gloomy corridor which is painted a 
livid Egyptian red. You come to a narrow 
door ; the under part is of wood, painted a 
dead sea-green, — the upper part apparently 
consists of the ends of glass bottles, bars of 
brass crossing the semi-transparent panes. 
You enter and are overawed. There is no 
trifling, no flippancy, in the stem, unyielding 
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lines, in the massive forms, in the gloomy 
colours. The oak dado is studded with hand- 
painted tiles; there is an unpitying stare in 
the eyes of the falcon, and the leaves of that 
bit of apple-blossom will last for ever and ever. 
There is something severer than sadness in the 
cold grey-green of the wall. Then the broad 
frieze with its melancholy procession of figures, 
and its legend in stiflF gold letters below : how 
can those men and women look happy when 
the firmament above them — that is to say, the 
roof — ^is of solid black and green, with splashes 
of orange-leaves instead of stars ? 

Well, one must be fair to Messrs. Dowse and 
Son, and their fellow-workers. They have 
abolished floral carpets ; they have banished 
gilded plaster: they have inspired a love of 
sound workmanship and honest materials. It 
is true that their theory of utility being the 
proper basis of all ornament is not always 
carried out ; for they give us windows that 
are everything that is beautiful, only they 
don^t' let in light ; and they give us dining- 
room sideboards that would shudder if cold 
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meat were put on them instead of blue china ; 
they give us mirrors that only reflect distor- 
tions, and place them so that even these can 
scarcely be seen ; they give us quite lovely and 
remarkable fire-places, the most insignificant 
feature of which is the fire ; and, indeed, when 
you have your dining-room finally [furnished, 
and you ask some people to dine with you, 
you find, in looking round the room, that the 
furniture is everything, and the people nothing 
at all. But high art is as Schopenhauer in 
its contempt for the worthless race of man. 

Now this Mr. Dowse was a stout, middle- 
sized, pink-faced, and white-haired man, who 
had eyes at once shrewd and genial. In 
business he was both keen and generous; his 
money came to him easily, and he spent 
it lightly ; he had already made a large 
fortune for himself, and he was not at all 
slow to let the artists and artificers whom he 
employed share in his prosperity. He Was 
an excellent master; he knew good work 
and would pay well for it; he took good 
care to be paid very well for it in turn. 
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When, having had some conversation with this 
tall young lady (and being quick to see the 
artistic value of her graceful figure and dark 
hair in these premises which he tried to make 
as like a private house as possible), and when, 
through some passing shyness, he had turned 
from her to Mrs. Roberts and quietly asked 
what salary the young lady required, and 
when Mrs. Roberts, boldly seizing the occa- 
sion, said a guinea a week, he assented at 
once. If she had said two guineas, he would 
have assented at once. He was almost care- 
lessly liberal in such matters ; partly because 
he made other people pay for his extravagance. 
So it was understood that Violet North was 
to have a week's trial in this Gothic furni- 
ture place ; and she was given an elaborate 
illustrated catalogue that she might take home 
with her and become acquainted with its 
technical terms. 

Then as to lodgings, Mrs. Roberts was 
good enough to provide her with these also. 
Miss North, or rather Miss Main, explained 
that it was necessary for her to save as miich 
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as ever she could out of that guinea a week, 
and that a single small room would be quite 
enough for her; she would be at work all 
day, and could dispense with a sitting-room 
at night. 

" I wonder when they shut up that place 
in the evening ? " she said. 

Mrs. Roberts did not know; but pointed 
out that that was not the sort of place to 
expect late customers. 

" Oh, but I hope they will keep open very 
late," said Miss Main. 

^^Why?'' 

** Because I shall have less time to sit by 
myself after getting home/' 

" But " — said the landlady, with some 
surprise — "have you no friends or acquaint- 
ances at all — ^not a single person to go to see 
of an evening ? " 

"Yes," said Miss Main, with a smile, "I 
will come and see you sometimes if you will 
let me." 

" There is no one else ? ^ 

" Not any one. My friends are in Scotland. 
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I suppose there is some stationer's shop about 
here where they lend you books ? " 

The room that the girl eventually rented 
was in a house in Great Titchfield Street ; she 
said it was absolutely necessary for her to 
live near Eegent Street. And if Mrs. Eoberts 
had happened to follow her protSgSe any 
morning as she went down to Mr. Dowse's 
warehouse, she would have observed that 
Miss Main, always deeply veiled, never walked 
along Oxford Street and down Eegent 
Street, but invariably went down through 
the narrow little streets lying behind Eegent 
Street and then got into that thoroughfare 
close by Mr. Dowse's place. 

The week passed ; and Mr. Dowse expressed 
himself quite satisfied. He even hoped that 
Miss Main found her situation comfortable ; 
and hinted that if there was any alteration 
in hours, or anything of that sort, which 
she might prefer, she would have every con- 
sideration shown her. Indeed, her duties 
were not very severe ; for every article was 
numbered and figured and priced in the 

VOL. III. D 
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catalogue, so that she had an unfailing book 
of reference. She had a pretty little desk all 
to herself, considerably back in the premises ; 
and she could see the ladies and gentlemen 
who came in to consult Mr. Dowse or his son, 
and she could hear them talk, herself being 
unnoticed in the half twilight. On the other 
hand, Mr. Dowse was glad to get an assistant 
who, besides being able to write clearly and 
well, never made any mistakes in the spelling 
of Italian words and put the proper accents 
over her French. Both father and son became 
very friendly with the young lady, and 
insensibly began to draw her into consultations 
about the colours of the hangings, and so forth, 
until on some points her opinion was invariably 
asked. Once, indeed, Mr. Dow&e senior was 
fairly surprised by some remark she made, and 
he said to her — 

"I must say. Miss Main, that you seem 
to know a good deal about a great many 
things." 

The girl cast her eyes down. 

" I — I once lived with some friends," she 
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said, timidly, " who knew everything, I think ; 
and I used to hear them talk/' 

" You must have listened to good purpose," 
said he, in a kindly way. 

Well, it was a sufficiently monotonous life 
that the girl led ; but she reflected, with great 
gratitude, that it might have been much 
harder to bear. When she grew tired of 
reading at night in that solitary little room, 
she used to turn out the gas, and go and sit 
at the window. She stared out at the pave- 
ments, and the few passers-by, and the gas- 
lamps, and the blazing windows of a distant 
public-house; but she did not see much of 
these things. A dream used to come before 
her eyes ; and in place of the gaunt buildings 
opposite, she saw a wonderful and beautiful 
picture, stretching out before her. It was 
twilight in the magical northern land ; a 
faint glow of saffron and red dying out over 
the mountains of Mull; a clearer metallic 
greenish-yeUow light all over the north ; and 
the sea around the islands shining in silver- 
grey. And away down there in the south, 

d2 
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over the black island of Kerrara, the new 
moon hung in the violet-hued heavens, its 
silver crescent cut in twain by a flake of 
purple cloud. She could hear the wash of 
the waves around the shores. 

Then she thought of her friends there, 
especially of him who had been more than 
any friend to her. It might have been 
expected that now she had cut herself off' 
for ever from those old friends and old 
associations, and become surrounded by new 
persons and new circumstances, the latter 
would dull the influence of the former over 
her. No such thing was possible. That 
unseen influence governed her; it interpene- 
trated her very nature. Her love for this 

man took the form of an idolatrous reverence 

* 

for all that he had taught her, for all that she 
had heard him say. More than ever she 
would she have had to confess to herself, as 
she had confessed in former days, Thou art 
my life, my hve, my heart ; the very eyes of 
me. It was through his eyes that she still 
saw the world around her, however indifferent 
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it had become to her. It used to move her 
admiration to see how that tall student of 
men and manners seemed to be interested 
in everything, and how he was content to 
go anywhere, certain to be amused if not 
instructed. She could not pretend to this 
keen, restless curiosity ; for the world had 
grown very tame to her ; but her impressions 
of things were as certainly moulded by his 
influence over her as if he had been there to 
speak to her. One night she got tired of 
sitting and staring out at the empty streets. 
She relit the gas, and took out a small note- 
book from her pocket. She would try to 
recollect all the things that he had said to 
her — those chance reflections which he dropped 
from time to time in the careless flow of his 
talk — and this would be the only memento of 
him she would be able to take with her when 
she left England for ever. And so the meek 
Boswell began to put down these lines : — 

Did you ever try to extinguish a apiece of 
wood at nighty andjind at the end hut one red 
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sparky a beautiful red eye that came again 
and again through the black as you struck at 
it with the poker — without feeling that you 
were a murderer, and the destroyer of a 
beautiful secret life ? 

The only hope of posthumous fame that an 
ordinary Englishman has, is to live in the 
memory of his children and other relations. 
This is a great moral safeguard; it has the 
Tnost beneficial influence during life. 

Everybody is vain ; but some people have the 
faculty of concealing their vanity. On the 
other hand, ought that to be considered a vice 
which is a universal, ingrained, inevitable con- 
stituent of human nature ? What is the good 
of protesting that the sky ought to be pink ? 

The man who considers himself wholly inde- 
pendent of other people — a^ owing nothing to 
them that he cannot pay — is a dastardly re- 
pudiator of millions of debts of obligation, not 
one of which has been paid, or could be paid, 
to the real creditor. All his life long, he has 
been saying to person after person, ^^lam much 
obliged to you " ; and if he were anything else 
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than a miserable sneak lie would make of these 
perpetual small obligations a general fund to 
be drawn upon when occasion offers. The 
other day a woman said she would be much 
obliged to Tne if I bought a box of matches of 
her. I bought the box of matches. But what 
is the u^e of her being obliged to me when I shall 
never see her again ? She ought to pay off the 
obligation to her husband or to her children. 

And so she wrote on ; but how cold and 
formal these things looked, wanting the quick 
variation of tone and the look of the bright, 
observant eyes ! They were but as dead leaves 
shaken oflF from the living tree ; one could 
scarcely believe that these poor withered things 
had ever shone green in the sunlight. 

As she turned over page after page, she came 
to a scrap of printed matter, apparently cut 
out of a newspaper. It was a paragraph de- 
scribing a " Sad Occurrence in the Highlands ; " 
and it told how a young lady, daughter of 
Sir Acton North, the well-known engineer, 
had been on a visit to some friends in the 
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Highlands, and how, going on a certain morn- 
ing for her accustomed bathe in the sea, she 
must have stimibled, fallen down the rocks, 
and been drowned, her hand-bag having been 
found at the edge of the rocks, and her hat 
having been picked up by some fishermen a 
mile or two further along the coast. 

" And not a word in praise of me,'' she was 
thinking to herself, as she looked at the 
well-worn bit of paper. " Just when you are 
recently dead, they generally say nice things 
about you. Here they don't even mention the 
sweetness of my temper, which even my 
friends — particularly Lady North — universally 
acknowledged while I was alive. But perhaps 
they will publish a memoir of me some day, 
under the title of The Meek Schoohgirl; an 
Example for all Good Young Children.*' 

She pushed the book and th^ bit of paper 
away ; her eyes were tired, and perhaps a trifle 
sad in spite of all her joking. She leaned her 
arms on the table, and put down her head on 
them, and looked as if she slept. That was 
how she let the spirit escape from its prison- 
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house; London no longer held her at this 
moment ; for she was up at Isle Omsay, in the 
clear Kght of the summer days, and the blue 
waters around her, and sweet airs blowing over 
from the hills. That was the beautiful, shining 
land where life had seemed fair and lovely to 
her for a brief while ; and in this solitude of 
London, with its hopeless days and lonely even- 
ings, her sick heart yearned back towards that 
never-to-be-forgotten time, and she saw it again 
before her as a dream. Was not this the Sea- 
Pyoty with her white sails shining in .the sun ? 
Over there, at the point of the land, was the 
lighthouse ; presently they would go scudding 
by, to raise flocks of screaming sea-birds off" the 
rocks. Are the guns on deck 1 — there may be 
curlew in the bay beyond. And see how the 
green waves rush by, breaking in masses of 
foam ; and how the great sails strain with the 
wind ; and how the prow of the shapely little 
vessel rises and breasts the swell of the 
waters. Whither away now? — still further 
into the far northern solitudes, fuU of mystery 
and tenderness, where the air is sweet, and God 
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himself seems near in the awful silence of 
the mountaiiis and the majesty of the rolling 
seas ? EnougL She rises, here in this poor 
lodging-house in London, and her eyes are 
80 blinded by her tears that as she looks 
around her she scarce can tell whether the 
beautiful, pathetic dream has wholly gone. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LAURELS AT WOMBLEY FLAT. 

The Dowse family, father, mother, and son, 
lived near Eton, the members of the firm 
getting down each evening in time for dinner. 
If nothing but high art was known in their 
place in Eegent Street, nothing but middle- 
class comfort, of a somewhat profuse order, 
reigned throughout The Laurels, at Wombley 
Flat. It was a large, irregular, white -washed 
house, with verandas, plenty of conservatories, 
French windows throwing in floods of light 
into the rooms, lounging easy-chairs of all sorts 
of shapes, old-fashioned grates, with hobs to 
them, and cigar ash-trays on the drawing-room 
mantelpiece. 

On Friday evening the Dowses were as usual 
dining together. Mrs. Dowse had been a slim 
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and spry young burlesque-actress when Mr. 
Dowse married her and carried her oflF the 
stage ; she was now a portly and elderly person, 
with a comfortable, complexionless face, and 
silvery grey hair, who dearly loved her mid-day 
lunch and its bottled stout, and who wore a good 
deal of jewellery in the evening. Her son was 
also fat and pale of face, parting his auburn 
hair in the middle, and combing it down on his 
forehead. He was the member of the firm who 
lent solemnity and mystery to its transactions. 
It was he who devised schemes of colouring 
for the interior of a house ; and there was a 
certain vague earnestness of belief about him 
which qualified and condoned the shrewd and 
sometimes jocular look of his father. Dowse 
Pere treated the esoteric talk of Dowse Fils 
with great respect ; he saw that other people 
believed in those subtle laws of tone and 
harmony ; he was content to leave the whole 
arrangement of a house in the hands of his 
son, while he undertook the not unprofitable 
business of furnishing it with high-art furniture. 
" Mother," said Mr. Edward Dowse, on this 
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particular evening, ** I had a talk with Koberts, 
the photographer, to-day about that young lady 
we have had with us now for some time." 

« Miss Main V 

" Yes ; and she seems to be a greater 
mystery than ever. His sister-in-law tells 
him that the girl lives the life of a hermit; 
goes straight home every evening, and never 
stirs out ; spends her time in reading or 
writing. On the Sunday forenoon, when 
everybody else is at church, she goes for a 
walk in Kegent's Park ; in the afternoon, when 
everybody else is at home or out walking, 
she goes to church. That is a lively sort of 
life, isn't it ? '' 

*' And what is the mystery, Teddy ? " asked 
Mrs. Dowse, with just a trace of Irish accent. 

"Why, it appears Mrs. Koberts knew 
nothing at all about her before she brought 
her into our place. Did you know that, 
father ? '' 

Mr. Dowse was at all times disposed to 
take an easy, after-dinner view of things ; and 
more particularly at the present moment was 
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he unlikely to bother his head about the 
missing portions in the history of MIbs 
Main. 

" Well, I didn't," said he. " I imagined she 
was some sort of acquaintance. But what 
does it matter? The pi"oof of a puddin', 
you know. Miss Main answers our purpose 
admirably," 

" I did not mean that at all," said Dowse 
junior, with a fluah coming into his pale 
face ; for did it not a,ppear that he had been 
suggesting suspicions 1 "I was thinking of 
something quite different Now just look at 
the life that girl is leading. It isn't fit for a 
human creature. And I don't believe she has 
a friend in London " 

" Well, well ? " said Mr. Dowse, dreamily ; 
he was thinking of having his cigar in the 
drawing-room, with Mrs. Dowse singing her 
favourite old Irish songs to him. 

" Well, mother, what do you say to running 

up to town to-morrow, and persuading the girl 

'" " ^me down here with you till the Monday ? 

Fould be an act of common Christian 
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charity; and I can assure you she is a most 
ladylike girl " 

'^'U do it, I will, Teddy, if ye like," 
said she, readily, and she looked at her 
husband. 

Mr. Dowse had frequently a quiet laugh to 
himself at his wife and son, who were really 
simple, good-natured people, with not much 
sense of humour in their composition : but on 
this occasion he could not altogether keep 
silent, even in yielding to them. 

"Let us have a clear understanding about 
it, Teddy," said he. ''I don't mind her 
coming here — indeed, she deserves a holiday, 
for she is the most tremendously conscientious 
girl about her work I ever saw. ITiat's all 
very fine, you know ; but is that the whole of 
it ? I hope you don't mean to introduce her 
into the firm — Dowse, Son, and Daughter- 
in-law ? " 

"And whafs the use of your putting such 
nonsense into the boy's head?" cried Mrs. 
Dowse ; but * she laughed all the time, for she 
had seen the handsome young lady many a 
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time, and if the boy would like to have a 

pretty wife, why shouldn't he? 

The young man, though he blushed worse 

than ever, affected to treat this suggestion as 

too ridiculous. 

"Why, I know,'' said he, "that she is 

engaged to some Scotchman or other." 

" And how did you find that out, Teddy ? " 
asked his mother. 

'* The simplest thing in the world," said he, 
though he was not a little proud of his 
astuteness. "She is always quoting the say- 
ings and opinions of some friends of hers in 
Scotland ; and you can easily see they are 
the opinions of a man — a woman wouldn't 
believe so much in another woman. She 
has no friends in London — he must be a 
Scotchman " 

" But how do you know she is engaged to 
him?" 

" Well, can you imagine a beautiful girl like 
that without a sweetheart ? Impossible ! " 

The object of Dowse junior in asking this 
favour — which was immediately granted by 
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his indulgent parents — was a mixed one. 
Doubtless lie did feel some pity for the girl ; 
and knew that he was doing a friendly action 
in breaking in on the monotony of her life. 
But Edward Dowse had a number of nebulous 
ambitions floating about in his mind ; the 
study of the mysterious harmonies of colours 
was only his outward and visible calling. 
Sometimes he dreamed he would be a great 
painter; at other times a certain vein of 
poetical sentiment, which he undoubtedly 
possessed, enabled him to cpmpose a sonnet 
or a lyric of some mild merit. These aspira- 
tions never amounted to a passion ; he was 
haunted by self-criticism ; probably he had 
too wide and intelligent a knowledge of the 
methods of other people ever to attack any 
definite, original work boldly, and without 
thought of anything but his own purpose. 
However, the aspirations remained floating 
about in a mind that had too many half- 
formed sympathies. The more he looked at 
this girl, the more he was fascinated by the 
possibility that she might become the shock 
VOL. in. E 
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that would suddenly precipitate the floating 
crystals of his fancy. He seemed to gather 
strength as he regarded her; there was 
something dauntless and high-spirited in her 
bearing which might inspire a man to write 
a fiery poem of patriotism and war. There 
was a mystery, too, about her; she might 
reveal to him some tragedy — some glimpse of 
the pain, and suffering, and fortitude, to be 
met with among the commonplaceness of life. 
He did not wish to fall in love with her ; but 
he was fascinated by her ; and he wondered 
whether he might not learn something of the 
story that was hidden behind that proud 
reserve of hers. 

Mrs. Dowse had a hard fight of it with 
Violet, who, with great gratitude but also 
with much firmness, declined to go down to 
Berkshire. But Mrs. Dowse had not come up 
to London for nothing. Pressed into a corner, 
the girl weakly based her defence on the fact 
that she had no travelling-bag; whereupon 
a travelling-bag was instantly produced by 
Mr. Dowse himself, who forthwith sent off" his 
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wife and Miss Violet in a cab to the lodgings 
of the latter, where she made a few necessary 
preparations for her brief journey. Mrs Dowse 
was very kind to her. 

Now if these friendly people had any notion 
before that there was some mystery about 
the girl, they were not likely to have the 
impression removed by a closer acquaintance. 
She seemed strangely familiar with modes of 
life not likely to come within the ken of a 
shop-assistant. Yet she talked very little 
during the railway journey; they could not 
understand why she should be so sad and 
silent, when they were taking her off for a 
holiday. 

It was her first glimpse of the country since 
she had been up among the Highland hills 
and seas ; the first time she had escaped from 
the prison of the city. And yet these out- 
of-door sights seemed somehow strange and 
unnatural ; the outer world had changed since 
last she saw blue skies and green fields. 
True, this midday sky was blue enough, when 
they got well outside London ; and the sun 
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was sliining down on green meadows ; but the 
green was raw, wet, and wintry. Out by 
Ealing and Hanwell they came into the region 
of orchards ; the leafless branches of the short 
and stumpy trees were black. But still further 
out the trees were not wholly leafless ; the 
oaks were still of a russet-brown, the elms of 
a golden-yellow, the pines dark green ; and 
then they got into the country proper, where 
there were long stretches of ploughed land, 
and here and there a field green with spring 
wheat just coming up ; and dank meadows 
with sheep in them that would have been 
badly off" without turnips. Moreover, though 
it was November, there was a spring-like mild- 
ness in the air; and the skies were blue 
enough; — was it only fancy that convinced 
her the world had changed so much within a 
couple of months or so ? 

A wagonette and pair of handsome greys 
met them at Windsor Station ; Mrs. Dowse 
got up on the box-seat and took the reins — 
Violet sitting next her, the others getting in 
behind. Away they drove down the town. 
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and over the bridge, and out through the old- 
fashioned streets of Eton. Violet's spirits rose. 
Here the air smelt sweet ; and she was fond 
of driving. 

" I see you don't use bearing-reins/' said 
she, lightly, to her companion. ** I remember 
one of my father's horses that never would 
go with the bearing-rein. It was no use. 
There was merely a jibbing-match when they 
tried to fasten up his head ; and yet you 
never saw an animal that held his head 
better — without any bearing-rein at alL It 
used to look odd, though, to have a bearing- 
rein on one horse, and not on the other." 

She had no thought of what she was 
saying ; but Mrs. Dowse had. So this young 
lady's father had his carriage and pair of 
horses t 

When they had reached The Laurels, and 
when Violet had been shown upstairs to 
her room, Mrs. Dowse did not fail to repeat 
to her husband and son that bit of conversa- 
tion. But Dowse senior repudiated his wife's 
inference. 
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"Nonsense, Florry. Her father may be 
a coachman^ who baa given his daughter a 
good education. The poorer classes in Scot- 
land arc very well educated.'' 

" But she is not Scotch/' 

** No ; no more she is. Oh, well, if her 
father was a duke, it doesn't matter. Suppose 
wo call her Lady Violet ? " 

*' I should not be surprised," said Dowse 
junior, with a mysterious air, " to learn that 
bor name was not Main at all.'* 

** "What's that ? " said his father, sharply. 
" Do you mean to say we have , got one of 
the swell mob into the house — who is to 
open the doors to her confederates in the 
middle of the night — that we may be all 
murdered and robbed ? This is a pretty pass 
you have brought us to by your benevolent 
pity/* 

Mr« Edward Dowse did not like being 
made fun of; he opened one of the French 
windows^ and went out on the lawn. 

Now, vrhen Violet came down, Mrs. Dowse 
proposed that they should go round the garden 
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and have a look at the place generally ; and 
here, also, their guest betrayed an amount 
of knowledge which was scarcely to be ex- 
pected. She knew all the finest flowers in 
the conservatories ; she knew how these ought 
to be kept when cut ; had they heard of the 
new Java plant that a particular florist was 
selling at twenty pounds a piece ? They dis- 
covered, however, that she was clearly not a 
country-bred girl. She knew nothing about 
pigeons, or about the various breeds of fowls, 
or even about vineries; and she was quite 
helpless in the kitchen-garden. Nevertheless, 
she was very much interested ; and they 
spent the afternoon right pleasantly, until the 
gathering twilight and the chilly air bade 
them go in and dress for dinner. 

The 'more that Edward Dowse saw of this 
girl, the more was his curiosity stimulated. 
He sate opposite her at dinner, and could 
see the effect of everything that was said 
on the expression of her face. She had been 
a trifle embarrassed at first; that had worn 
off" ; now she was talking quite brightly and 
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cheerfully — it was some time since she had 
been roused into vivacity by social intercourse. 
And all these speeches of hers were in a 
measure a revelation of herself; he began 
to fashion imaginary histories of her. 

His fanciful study of her, however, was 
interrupted by a singular little incident. He 
was talking of certain artists whom he knew ; 
and happened to mention, quite accidentally, 
the Judseum Club. She instantly looked up, 
and said, quickly— 

'' Do you— know that club ? '' 

" I am a member of it," he answered. 

The girl was silent for some time after that ; 
but he never forgot the quick look of anxiety 
— almost of fright — that passed over her face 
as she asked the question. That she knew 
some one in that club he considered obvious ; 
and also that that some one had had some- 
thing to do with her previous history. Here, 
indeed, was something for him to think 
about. 

If Violet had been seized with a sudden 
fear on learning that this young man belonged 
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to the club of which George Miller was a 
member, she did not let the knowledge disturb 
her enjoyment of that evening. They had 
really a very pleasant evening ; though it 
sometimes recalled other evenings that were 
now best hidden away in the past. There 
was a blazing fire in the white and gold 
drawing-room; and a good deal of cigar- 
smoke too. Mrs. Dowse, in a worn and 
feeble voice, the defects of which were almost 
condoned by her cleverness of expression, 
sang all sorts of old and familiar Irish songs ; 
and sang them very nicely indeed. Then 
she would have her son sing, also ; and Violet 
had a suspicion that these pretty little chan- 
sonettes that he sang, with their tears and 
roses, and nights profound, were of his own 
composition. She did not care much for 
that kind of thing ; she had been educated 
in a robuster air. When Mr. Dowse hinted 
that perhaps Miss Violet also sang, she went 
to the piano at once, and there was mischief 
in her face. 

Now the young lady had the poorest 
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opinion of her own singing, and in ordinary- 
circumstances would have flatly declined to 
make what she considered an exhibition of her- 
self ; but a certain rebellious feeling had got the 
better of her, and she was determined to give a 
counterblast to all those melancholy utterances 
of an aiSfected French sentiment. She was 
fresh from the North ; hothouse airs sickened 
her. There was a malicious humour in her 
face as she sang, at random, and with some 
briskness, the good, old, wholesome ballad of 

* 

Willie's visit to Melville Castle, which, as it 
may not be known much in the South, one 
may be pardoned for quoting here. 

"0 Willie* 8 gatie to MelvUle GastUy 
Boots and spurs and a\** 

— it begins ; and there was a sort of gallant 
and martial air about the singer that convinced 
one of the listeners that if she had been bom 
a man she would most assuredly have become 
a soldier — 

" To hid the Leddies a farewell^ 
Before he gaed awa\ 
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'* The first he met was Lady Bet, 
Who led him through the ha*; 
And with a sad and sorry heart 
She let the tears doon fa\ 

*' Near the fire stood Lady Grace, 
Said ne^er a word ava; 
She thought that she was sure o' him 
Before he gaed awa\ 

'^ The next he saw was Lady Kate: 
Guid troth, ye needna craw. 
Maybe the lad will fancy me, 
And disappoint ye a\" 

By this time Violet could scarcely sing for 
laughing ; and Mr. Edward Dowse had a sore 
suspicion that she was making fun of those 
transcendental longings of his, in rose-gardens, 
with bruised hearts, and the ashes of dead love 
grey in the moonlight. Mr. Dowse, too, woke 
up ; he was not at home in French metrical 
composition ; but here was something distinctly 
intelligible. She continued : — 



it 



Then down the stair skipt Lady Jean, 
The fiower among them a' ; 

Oh, lapses, trust in Providence, 
And ye*ll get hiuhands a\ 



• ' 
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" As on his steed he galloped off^ 
They aH came to the door; 
He gaily raised his feadiertd plume ; 
They set wp sic a roar! 

" Their sighs, titeir cries, brought Willie back, 
He kissed them arte and a\ 
Oh, lasses^ bide till I come home, 
And then Til wed ye cC l^* 

She was not ashamed of the graceless song, 
as she rose from the piano with a malicious 
look still in her eyes ; and Mrs. Dowse was 
vastly delighted with it. But as for the 
person whom it was meant to convert to 
the notion that after all there was a little 
humour in human nature, and that a man 
could not spend his life in beating his fore- 
head in the dust before a mysterious, scornful, 
and probably rather foolish woman, he was 
just a trifle offended at first, and would 
even have ventured on some disparagement 
of Scotland and Scotch literature generally, 
had he not been promptly warned off that 
dangerous ground. These dissensions were 
brought to an end by a servant bringing in 
the candles and putting them conspicuously 
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in the middle of the table. That was a custom 
against which Mr. Dowse protested in vain ; 
his wife would have it that it was better to 
light your candle in the drawing-room than 
in the cold hall. 

Mr, Edward Dowse went up to his own 
room, which seemed to be partially fitted up as 
a study. There was a big fire burning in the 
grate ; a comfortable easy-chair before it ; a 
table with a box of cigars, a bottle of claret, 
and writing materials on it. He lit a. cigar, 
and sate down before the fire. 

He was a much more impressionable and 
imaginative young man than Mr. George 
Miller ; and there was something in the nature 
of this girl — even in her courageous manner — 
that affected him keenly because he was so 
absolutely destitute of the same qualities him- 
self. She had put some fire and nerve into his 
somewhat nebulous brain ; £^t this moment, 
as he poured out a glass of claret, he wished 
the glass could have been a bowl — ^a beaker he 
could have quaffed to Lady Jean as she came 
down the stair. Soldiers' songs began to stir 
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in his memory ; he drank a glass or two of 
claret ; some ringing phrase caught his fancy — 
surely he, too, could write something that 
would rouse the heart like the call of a trumpet. 
He began to pace up and down the room 
nervously — coining phrases, rhymes, and so 
forth ; and then he hurriedly sate down to the 
big white sheet of paper. What would she 
say to this ? — 

" Stand upy my lads I — / give to-day y 
The heroes hold of Tanqueray I 
Be they in heaven, or dovm in Iiel,l, 
Or living still, I cannot tell : 
What matters it ? Up, and give a drain 
To heroes living and heroes slain I 
And deepest of all to those, I say. 
Who fought like fiends at Tanqueray I " 

He was positively trembling with nervous 
excitement ; he threw his cigar into the fire, 
drank some more claret, and continued the 
rapid, scrawling, nervous handwriting : — 

" God*s truth, it was the dead o* night 
We stole like wild cats up the height ; 
And Highland Billy he cursed and swore 
He never had seen such rocks before. 
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* Kee Vee ? ' sai/s a fellow. I dealt him a blow 
That servt his soul to tlie devil below ; 

And then with a yell, and a laugh and a cheer, 
Made the wakening Frenchies shiver with fear, 
We sprang at the guns I — Boys, thai was the way 
We began the divarsion at Tanqueray ! " 

This, now, was the sort of ballad to put before 
the girl whom he likened to Briinhilde, the 
warrior-queen — the fierce maiden repellent of 
love — unapproachable, unconquerable ! 

" Asleep ? Not they ! All the black of the night 
Began to sputter vjithjets of liglU — 
And higher and higher — 
And nigher and nigher 
Came the crackle and roar of the musketry fire I 

* Curse them, I*m done ! ' — / heard him fall — 
That was the last of poor Pat from YoughalJ* — 

and that was the last, too, of the glorious 



legend of Tanqueray, wherever Tanqueray may 
be 1 There was no staying-power in the young 
man. He had got so far when he began to 
fear he had heard something like it before ; 
and this uneasy consciousness caused him to 
throw down the pen and take up the paper. 
He would look it over ; and so he lit another 



cigar. 
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It did not read so well now. It was shock- 
ingly out of keeping with those mystic sonnets 
of passion which he hoped to publish some 
day ; and what would ladies say to so much 
bad language ? What would Brtinhilde herself 
say? 

Brunhilde would have said nothing at aU ; 
but it is probable she would have, as usual, 
fallen back, in her thoughts, on a remark of 
her master s — Force of phrase is only the hit 
of clay that a butcher s hoy flings at a brick 
wall in passing ; force of feeling is the strong^ 
inevitable^ gentle tvind that carries a ship 
across the sea. It was not her judgment, but 
the judgment of James Drummond, that would 
have spoken. He was still — she knew he 
would be to the end — the " very eyes " of her. 

As for this hysteric effort of a weak man to 
assume the language of a coarse and strong 
man, it became more and more distasteful to 
the author of it, who tore up the paper, threw 
his second cigar into the fire, and got to bed ; 
so that the world was deprived for ever of the 
ballad of the fierce fight at Tanqueray. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AN ENCOUNTER. 

Violet came down next morning to the clean, 
bright breakfast-room. The French windows 
showed her the sunlight shining on the green 
lawn outside and on the yellow leaves left on 
the chestnuts. There was a brisk fire burning 
in the grate. All this bright, warm comfort, 
and the strange quiet of the Sunday morning, 
even the spotless putity of the table-linen, 
seemed so different from London. 

She feared all this. She wished she had not 
made the acquaintance of these friendly people. 
She would rather have been without this 
glimpse of kindly home-life before she left 
England for ever. The world had grown very 
dark for her ; and as her chief wish now was 
to be out of it, she did not care to make new 
friends or cultivate new associations she might 

^ VOL. IIL F 
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have to leave with some regret. That lonely 
room in London was more to her liking. 

Mrs. Dowse came bustling into the breakfast- 
room, smiling, radiant, apologising to Violet 
for being late, and almost apologising for 
having dressed herself somewhat smartly. 
She said she had given up the notion of 
surviving her husband and marrying again ; so 
that she could not afford to forfeit Eichard's 
affections by sinking into slatternly habits. 
Richard liked to see her smartly dressed in the 
morning ; and there was nobody else to dress 
for. If she were lost, Eichard would advertise 
that she was not of the slightest use to any 
one but the owner. And so the good-natured 
woman chattered on in a friendly way ; and 
Violet really began to like her, despite her 
somewhat heavy golden chains and brooches. 

At breakfast, Violet seemed rather disinclined 
to go to church ; but when Edward Dowse — 
who looked rather pale and unhealthy in the 
morning — suggested that they should have the 
wagonette and drive away to a certain remote 
and picturesque little parish church which he 
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named, she eagerly assented to that. In due 
time they started. 

" Why do you wear a veil in the country, 
i Miss Main ? " said Mrs. Dowse, with a smile. 

" I suppose it is habit," the girl said. 

It was indeed an ancient and picturesque 
little church they reached at length ; the 
outside largely overgrown with ivy, the inside 
quaint, dusky, and smelling of damp. They 
were country people who sate in the benches — 
mostly old, wrinkled, and bowed. The parson 
was a rubicund, benevolent-looking man ; 
presently his voice sounded in a monotonous 
and melancholy manner through the hushed 
little building. 

She heard little of the service ; her heart 
was sore. It seemed to her that this small 
I out-of-the-way church was a bit of that " old " 

England that was very dear to her and that 
she was a-bout to leave for ever. Leaving 
London was nothing. But where in that far 
land to which she was going would she find the 
old-fashioned parish church, and the simple 
peasants, and the easy-going paternal pastor ? 
^ '2 
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It was all part of a picture that had been 
familiar to her from her childhood — the ivy on 
the walls, the dull diamonded panes inside, 
the marble tablets, the oaken pews, and the 
fresh-washed faces- of the girls who stood up 
in the choir to sing: Sometimes, in London, 
she we'nt to a very grand church, which had 
fine architecture without and elaborate deco- 
rations within ; and she was much impressed 
by the music, and she listened attentively to 
the sermon. She had never thought twice 
about leaving that. Here, in this Berkshire 
church, she paid but little notice to the 
different parts of the service, and the mono- 
tonous voice of the parson rambled on through 
his discourse unheeded ; but she knew that 
she would remember this little building and its 
people and services when she was far away, 
and would know that she had left behind her 
a part of herself that no other country in the 
world could give her. More and more she 
began to regret that she had ever been tempted 
away, even for a day from the lifeless life she 
was leading in London. 
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There was another reason, too, why she 
wished to be safely back in her hiding-place. 
She could never say that by accident she 
might not stumble on some one who knew 
herself or her father, so long as she was moving 
about among strangers and strange places. In 
London she was secure. She had even a 
sense of freedom there. She had got ac- 
customed to that plan of life which she had 
devised as best likely to prevent detection; 
and it was no longer an embarrassment. In 
the twilight that prevailed over her desk she 
was safe. In the back streets leading up to 
Oxford Street she was safe. Once the 
plunge across that thoroughfare taken — and 
she had a thick veil to conceal her face 
— she was close to her lodgings, and she was 
again safe. 

But here, driving about, travelling by rail, 
and so on, who could tell ? Moreover, she 
had been greatly disturbed on learning that 
Edward Dowse was a member of the Judseum. 
She knew that in such an association of 
perhaps fifteen hundred persons, it did not at 
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all follow that one picked out at random should 
know a certain other one ; but there was 
the risk ; and if Edward Dowse did happen to 
have the acquaintance of George Miller, all 
that she had done might suddenly be rendered 
useless. While she remained in London, her 
conversation with the Dowses, father and son, 
had been almost exclusively about ' business 
affairs. Edw^ard Dowse would never have 
thought of telling her that he was a member of 
the Judseum. On the other hand, he had not 
even the right to take a friendly interest in her 
affairs. They were practically strangers, and 
apart Now the case was somewhat different ; 
and as the girl knew perfectly well that the 
Dowses must suspect her of having belonged to 
a condition in life superior to that which she 
was now in, she began more and more to dread 
the consequences of this kindly interference in 
her welfare.. 

Then she noticed, with some dismay, that 
Edward Dowse would persistently talk to her 
about the Judseum Club. At luncheon, for 
example, he sate opposite her — she facing the 
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window, he in shadow ; and she knew that his 

eyes were fixed on her as he proceeded to speak 

of this man and that man, professing to give 

humorous little sketches of tbem. . They were 

not as keen, shrewd, and accurate sketches as 

George Miller could have given of some of his 

fellows ; they were loose, imaginative, and 

rather weak ; but she noticed that he always 

mentioned each man by name. The fancy 

leapt into her head that this young man had 

noticed her embarrassment on the preceding 

evening, when he announced that he was a 

member of the Judseum Club ; and that now 

he was trying to find out — by the same 

key — which of the members she knew. Her 
supposition was correct. 

The mystery about this girl fascinated the 
young man. Perhaps it was more a literary 
than a personal interest he had in her — he • 
imagined possibilities of romance in connexion 
with her which might perchance feed his 
poetic flame; but at all events he was de- 
termined to find out, if he could, who and what 
she really was. The method of discovery he 
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employed was not highly ingenious, but he 
persevered with it ; while the mere suspicion on 
her part that he was talking about clubs for 
this purpose produced a great embarrassment 
in the girl's manner, which rendered it certain 
that if he did mention the right name by 
accident, she would assuredly betray herself. 

"After all," he was saying, "there is a 
democratic equality and independence about an 
ordinary big club that you don't get in the 
smaller clubs that are founded by distinguished 
people for particular purposes. In these small 
clubs the big men tyrannise over you ; and they 
do that when they are dead, too. You go into 
the place as a guest ; your friend tells you that 
the club was founded by So-and-so ; you look 
round the room at the nobodies who are there, 
and wonder at the cheek of the man who sits in 
the chair at the head of the table. These ghosts 
of the big men overshadow the place. But in an 
ordinary large club, like a hotel, Mr. Ferdinand 
Stettin, the wool-broker, is quite as good as the 
Hon. Arthur Hunt, who is Lord Exingtons 
youngest son, and Dalrymple the stockbroker 



; 
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pays for his lives at pool just like Captain 
Duke, who has got the V.C/' 

Stettin — Hunt — ^Dalrymple — Duke : it was 
rather clever to get four names, apparently at 
haphazard, into one sentence. But they were 
useless. 

" Do you play pool ? " said she, making a 
desperate effort to get him away from talking 
of his club acquaintances. 

'* A little — not much,'' said he modestly : 
the fact being that he had played it once, and 
had lost his three lives in about five minutes. 

"A friend of mine," she continued — still 
hurriedly — ^to get him away from the club, 
" used to say that- that was the only thing 
worth saving money for " 

" To play pool ? " 

" Oh, no," she said, quickly, for she was a 
trifle confused. " He used to say that if life 
were like a game at pool, and you could at the 
end of it *star' and come to life again, by 
paying money, then it would be worth while 
saving up money. He could not understand 
any one hoarding money for any other 
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purpose. That is the phrase, is it not 'to 
star'?" 

" I believe so," said the accomplished pool- 
player. 

He was not thinking of pool at all ; but of 
this unknown and mysterious friend of hers. 
So he played in the billiard-room at the 
Judseum. That was a further clue ; and 
here, indeed, young Mr. Dowse was getting 
" warm," as children say at blind-man's-buff, 
although, as a matter-of-fact, she had not 
been talking of George Miller at all. 

In the end he was baffled — at least, . so far 
as that day was concerned. He did know 
George Miller — as club-men know each other 
— but by some strange accident he never 
happened to mention the name. Moreover he 
could not go on all day talking about clubs, 
especially as the girl made valiant efforts to 
drag the conversation elsewhere. At night, in 
communion with himself over a cigar, he had 
to confess that he had failed ; and that he knew 
no more about Miss Main now than when she 
had started with them the day before, except 
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perhaps, that it was more manifest than ever 
that she had not been born and brought up in 
the condition of life which she now, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, occupied. 

Violet was glad to return to London. Mrs. 
Dowse had been good enough to say, as the 
girl left on the Monday morning, that she 
hoped her next visit would be a longer one: 
and the young lady had returned her grateful 
thanks, without making any promise. 

She returned to her book-keeping duties, to 
her veiled and hurried flights across the greater 
thoroughfares, to the silent and monotonous 
evenings in that small room, herself alone with 
her books, and her memoranda, and her dreams. 
She was growing impatient now ; pinch as she 
might, her savings increased but slowly. In- 
cluding the money she had at the outset, she 
was now possessed of something like 13Z. ; but 
what was that ? She could not set out on her 
voyage to the land in which the dead come to 
life again with only 13Z. in her pocket; she could 
not even get to New York — which she had come 
to consider as the first point to be gained. 
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One evening Mrs. Eoberts called on her; 
there was a roguish look on the roseate face ; 
the good woman was determined to be facetiously 
angry. 

" Miss Main/' said she, " I am come to talk 
seriously to you. I have been speaking with 
your landlady ; she says you eat nothing.** 

'* I am sure I eat as much as anyone : do I 
look as if I were starving?'' said the girl 
cheerfully. 

" You are not looking well at all. You may 
not know it ; but you are not. Now — ^you 
will excuse me — ^but I said I would look after 
you whether you liked it or not — and now if 
you are trying to save a little money, seeing 
that you are all alone like — what I say is this, 
don't save it out of your eating and drinking 
but ask Mr. Dowse to raise your salary : that 
is what I say/' 

The girl never thought of denying that 
she was trying hard to save money. 

" I could not do that, Mrs. Roberts. I am 
sure I am very well paid." 

** Oh, nonsense. The Dowses are very rich ; 
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they ought to give you thirty shillings a week 
now — and they would do it in a moment if 
you asked them." 

'* I could not ask them." 

'• Then I wUi;' 

Violet was irresolute. On the one hand, 
she was exceedingly anxious to get away from 
England ; on the other, she had a humiliating 
consciousness that if the Dowses gave her this 
increase of salary, it would be out of a friendly 
compassion. 

" Then there is another thing,'' continued 
the impulsive Mrs. Koberts, smoothing the 
black hair over her shining face. . " My 
brother-in-law spoke to me about it yester- 
day. He wishes to introduce some new 
process that he has bought from an American ; 
and he wants to get one or two good subjects 
— to make good pictures, you know. Now 
— would you mind sitting to him some fore- 
noon — Mr. Dowse could spare you for an 
hour or two — and— and you might as well 
have a five pound note as not, if I may 
venture to tell you a secret — ." 
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The girl's face flushed ; but she was not 
angry. 

" No, thank you, Mrs. Roberts. I could 
not do that.'' 

" He says you would make a capital subject 
— perhaps with a bit of fancy costume — ." 

''I really could not do that," the girl said, 
quickly. " It is very kind qf you, however. 
Let us talk about something else, Mrs. Roberts. 
Do you know anybody in New York ? " 

" In New York ? " said the landlady, with 
a sharp glance. '* Do you think of going to 
New York ? " ■ 

The question was so direct that Violet 
answered it unawares. 

" Yes— by and by." 

" No, I don't," said Mrs. Roberts, rather 
anxiously. " And if you will allow me to 
say so, I think it is rather dangerous for a 
young lady to be going about like that — quite 
alone ." 

" Yes ; but what if there is no one to go 
with her ? " said the girl, without any bitter- 
ness at all. 
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''You know, Miss Main/^ said the landlady, 
earnestly, " you would soon make friends 
enougli, if you cared to ; but if you go from 
one town to another, how can you ? " 

"Does your brother-in-law know anybody 
in New York ? " 

" I will ask him if you like ; but I hope 
you won't think of going." 

Instead, however, of asking Mr. Eoberts 
about his American friends, she went down 
to Mr. Dowse and told him that Miss Main 
had some notion of going to New York ; and 
that, if he wished to retain her services, he 
ought at once to raise her salary. Mr. Dowse 
had not the least objection ; although, he said, 
before Miss Main had formed any such intention 
she might have made complaint to himself. 
Mrs. Eoberts replied that Miss Main had 
made no complaint to any one ; and from 
that moment Miss Main received the very 
handsome salary — aU things considered — of 
thirty shillings a week. 

Now indeed her small hoard of savings 
began to increase more appreciably; and she 
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l(X)ked forward with some sad hope to the 
time when she should be released from the 
fear which more or less haunted her while 
she remained in this country. So far, all 
her plans had been successful 

So far, only. One evening as she was 
hurrying home, she found herself stopped 
by a man who would not get out of her 
way. With some indignation she looked 
up; and then she could scarcely repress a 
cry of alarm. Standing before her — a tri 
p ale, perhaps, but not much agitated — 
she found George Miller, who merely said 
"Violet!" and put out his hand. 



CHAPTER V. 



TIDINGS. 



He did not at all betray the fear that might 
have been expected in the case of a man who, 
believing that a certain woman has been dead 
for some months, suddenly finds her standing 
before him in the streets. The terror too plainly 
was all on her side. Even by the light of the 
gas-lamps, and even through that thick veil, 
he saw the frightened stare of her eyes ; and 
when she spoke it was with a hurried and 
harsh voice not like that of the Violet of old. 

**Is this an accident?'' she demanded, 
abruptly. 

" N — no," he stammered. " It was an acci- 
dent certainly that I heard from young Dowse 
about you — that is to say '' 

"Does he know who I am?'' she again 
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demanded, with the same abruptness : her 
hands were clenched, and her face deadly 
pale. 

" No, he does not.*' 

" Nor any one ? " 

"No one but myself. I waited to make 
sure. Violet, why have you done all this ? " 

She paid no heed to him. For a second 
or two she remained silent; then she said, 
vehemently — 

"No one knows but yourself. You must 
give me your word of honour — ^you must swear 
to me — that not another human being shall 
ever know ! " 

He almost retreated a step, bewildered. 

"Violet,'' said he, in a protesting way, "I 
don't understand you. You — ^you don't know 
how sorry we have all been — and — and you 
expect me not to go with such good news — to 
your father, and others — it would be madness 
— you have no right to inflict such pain upon 
them, merely because of a mad freak — I don't 
understand it " 

"No, and you never would understand it," 
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she said, bitterly, " if I explained it to you a 
hundred times over. It is a mad freak ! You 
think I was pleasing myself, and grieving 
others unnecessarily ? Well, that is no matter. 
What any one thinks of me is no matter 
now '' 

She uttered these last words in an absent 
way. Even he was struck by the tone of 
tragic despair in them ; he could not under- 
stand this strange thing. 

" Come, Violet,'' said he, " you have made 
a great mistake ; but nobody will think any- 
thing about it — we shall all be so glad to get 
you back again. You and I were not great 
friends when we last saw each other ; but now 
— well, you must let me share in the happi- 
ness you will cause to every one. No one 
will ask you any questions you don't wish to 
answer. You will have everything your own 
way. You won't be asked to do anything you 
don't like." 

He was talking almost at random ; for he 
was very much excited ; and behind all this 
garrulous speech his brain was busy working 
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with all sorts of other speculations. Was it 
possible she had run away because she had 
found herself miserable up in the north ? Was 
it the prospect of her marriage with James 
Drummond that was the cause of her misery ? 
And now — seeing how definitely she had 
testified to her repugnance — ^was it not possible 
that she might be induced to revert to her 
earlier friend, who. now stood beside her, 
and who had mourned her loss with much 
sincerity of feeling ? 

"You don't know — you don't know," she 
said, sadly, in answer to aU these soUcitations 
of his. " You talk to me as if I were a spoiled 
child, who had run away from home. My own 
way ?— was there anything in which I did not 
have my own way, while I lived with those 
good friends ? It was not that at all. I was 
the cause of great unhappiness ; and— and I 
loved them ; and — ^and I knew it was better 
for them and every one to think that I was 
dead " 

"I am sure you are mistaken," said he, 
earnestly, yet he saw how little effect his 
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words had They seemed to go by the settled 
sorrow of that pale face. " The greatest unhap- 
piness they could have known was your death." 

"That will all pass away," she said. "I 
considered that. They will be grieved for a 
time — for I think they liked me, in spite of — 
in spite of everything ; but afterwards, it will 
be all right. Now/' she added, with renewed 
decision, " you must give me that promise." 

Bewildered as he was, he had still sufficient 
strength left him to resist that demand ; and 
he did so boldly. But she was fully as firm. 
At length he asked to be allowed some time to 
consider. Would she give him till the follow- 
ing evening, when he could meet her again ? 

"No," said she, "you must promise now, 
absolutely. And we must not meet again." 

" You have no right to make such a demand," 
said he warmly. " Do you mean to say that 
I ought to let your father remain in ignorance 
that you are alive ? " 

" You had no right to discover my secret," 
she said, quite as wanoly. 

"Wait a minute — let me think," he said. 
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resolved not to stumble into some irretrievable 
blunder. 

They were now walking up and down Great 
Marlborough Street — slowly pacing the almost 
deserted pavement. It was only when they 
passed a gas-lamp that he could catch a 
glimpse through the veil of that pale face and 
the dark eyes he used to know. Well, as they 
walked so, in silence, Miller struggled hard to 
keep all his wits about him in this serious 
crisis. He knew the decision of which this 
girl was capable ; if he did not at least pretend 
to accede there was no saying what further 
rashness on her part might not result. His 
first point was to gain time. Supposing he 
did promise, he might talk her over after- 
wards. Moreover, by yielding so far, he might 
induce her to reconsider that resolve of hers 
that they should not meet again. He was an 
acute young man after all ; and he saw what 
an advantageous position it would be for him 
to become her only friend. He would make a 
show of furthering even her wildest projects, 
for the present. 
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He had never been madly in love with this 
girl ; but, so far as his nature allowed him, he 
had cherished a high regard for her; he had 
warmly admired her good looks and fine figure ; 
he had even been fascinated in a way by her 
high courage and frankness ; and his imagina- 
tion had at one time painted pleasant pictures 
of her seated at the head of his dinner-table. 
Now once more that fancy flitted before his 
mental vision. She was alone ; she was friend- 
less ; she was living in poor lodgings (he had 
tracked her home twice, and made all sorts of 
inquiries about her, before actually confronting 
her) ; she was a woman, and surely subject to 
persuasion. 

"Violet,'^ said he, and he stopped for a 
moment, ** I give you my word of honour not 
to let a human being know — ^until you give 
me leave. Will that do ? '' 

She took his hand, and pressed it warmly. 
She was grateful to him. 

"And now,'' she said, somewhat sadly, 
"before we part — ^and you must never seek 
to see me again — will you tell me something 
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about — ^about my friends. It will be the last 
that I shall hear of them, I suppose/^ 

"Violet/' said he, with more impulse than 
was common with him, " I cannot bear to see 
you so miserable — ^you have not deserved 
it '' 

" I am not miserable," she said. " I should 
be more miserable if I were causing pain to 
those whom I love. And as for what I have 
deserved : well, who can tell that ? I don't 
see any one who gets just what he deserves. 
I know those who ought to have everything in 
the world, because they lead such noble and 
beautiful lives " 

He knew well to whom she was referring. 

'^ and I know others — well, you may 

call them unlucky perhaps — ^but they are not 
so distressed about their misery as they might 
be — ^if only they know " 

A sort of stifled sob arrested his attention. 
He had not seen that, underneath her veil, 
tears had been stealthily running down her 
cheeks. 

" Violet," said he, " I am very sorry. And 
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I don't understand why you should be un- 
happy. Nobody would have thought you were 
bom one of the unlucky ones '^ 

" I am not unhappy/' she asserted, making 
an eflfort to regain her composure. " Tell me 
how my father is. Is he in London ? Have 
you been to Euston Square lately ? " 

He told her all he knew of the North family ; 
and indeed he was pretty weU acquainted with 
them, for he called upon Lady North and her 
daughters regularly. Then he paused. 

"And Mr. Drummond — ^how is he?" she 
asked calmly, as they walked along. 

"He has been very ill." 

She stopped suddenly, as if some pain had 
throbbed through her heart. 

" Is he ill now ? Is he better ? " 

" WeU,'' said he, telling an untruth that he 
had deliberately prepared, " I haven't exactly 
heard lately. It was rheumatic fever, I believe ; 
he has been walking a great deal at night, and 
he got wet once or twice " 

" But — ^but, you say he is better ? " she said, 
and there was an urgent entreaty in her voice. 
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" I can't exactly tell you," he answered. " I 
have not been over there since they returned 
from Scotland ; I only hear of them through 
Lady North. But if you like I will make 
inquiries " 

" Yes, yes ! " she said, eagerly. 

" And I can come and tell you.'* 

" When ? To-morrow ? Can you ask to- 
morrow ? " 

He had gainfid Ins pcnnt She was to see 
him again. 

" Yes, I can make inquiries to-morrow, and 
let you know in the evening. Where shall I 
see you ? Can I call at your lodgings — or is 
there any friend's house 1 " 

" No," she answered, quickly. " We must 
meet here, I suppose." 

" At the same hour ? " 

"Yes." 

"And now, shall I walk up with you to 
Titchfield Street ? " 

She stared at him. 

**How do you know I live there?" she 
asked, sharply. 
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" Well," said he, with an air of apology, ^' I 
had to make sure before I spoke to you — I was 
anxious not to make any mistake ^" 

" Good-bye, then,'' said she, and she held 
out her hand. '*You know you have given 
me your word of honour that no human being 
shall know what you have found out." 

And so they parted; but she, instead of 
going straight to her lodgings in Great Titch- 
field Street, walked with surprising swiftness to 
Mrs. Eoberts's hotel. She found that buxom 
dame disengaged, and begged a few minutes' 
talk of her. When they were in a room 
together, she quickly asked her companion to 
tell her all she knew about rheumatic fever. 
Was it dangerous ? Did it last long ? Was 
it painful ? What brought it on ? And so forth. 

Most middle-aged women are extremely 
proud of their knowledge of diseases, and like 
to talk about them. Mrs. Roberts, wondering 
not a little at the extreme anxiety the girl 
showed, delivered a rambling sort of lecture on 
rheumatic fever, its causes, symptoms, and 
results. 
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" But — ^but you don't mean to say/' said the 
girl, piteously, ** that it always leaves behind it 
the seeds of lung disease or heart disease ? " 

" Oh, no, not always." 

" One might recover from it, and become 
quite strong again ? " she said, eagerly. 

** Oh, yes, certainly." 

" Especially if one were a man with a sound 
. constitution, who had always been in the habit 
of walking much in the open air — ^very much 
indeed. I should think now it was quite 
possible for a man to recover completely, and 
be quite as well as ever ? " 

" I believe so," said the landlady, with in- 
creasing wonder. 

The girl sate silent for a moment or two. 

** Is it so very, very painful, Mrs. Eoberts ? " 
she said, suddenly, with her hands clasped on 
her knees before her ? " What can you do ? 
Is there anything you can do ? Can you buy 
anything for one who has that fever — and take 
him anything '' 

Some wild notion that she would like to buy 
all the world if only that would mitigate the 
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sufferings of her friend crossed the brain of this 
millionaire, this Croesus, who had 15Z. sterling 
in her trunk. 

"No,'' said Mrs. Koberts looking at her, 
'* not unless he was a poor man, and then you 
could see he had a good doctor, and money for 
the little delicacies an invalid needs " 

" He is not that," she said, absently. 

A short time thereafter she took her leave, 
thanking Mrs. Roberts for her kindness. She 
walked across to Great Titchfield Street, and 
entered the house. As she was going upstairs 
she met her landlady's son, a small boy of ten 
or so ; and she said to him — 

" Tommy, I want you to do something for 
me. Come into my room, will you ? " 

She lit the gas, got out a sheet of paper, pen, 
and ink, and placed these on the table. 

" Now, Tommy," said she, " I want you to 
write something for me like a good boy, and 
you shall have tea with me afterwards." 

Tommy did not quite understand, but he 
obediently sate down at the table, and took the 
pen in hand. 
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"Write straight across the page, 'These 
flowers/ " 

' These flowers,^ the boy wrote. 
" ' Are sent to Mr. Drummond.' " 

* Are sent to Mr. Drtimmond/ he wrote, in 
his big, sprawling hand. 

"' From one.' " 

'From one.' 

" ' Who received.' " 

' Who received.' 

" * Great kindness from him/ " 

* Great kindness from him' 

She was sitting on the sofa behind him as 
she dictated the words ; he with his head bent 
over the paper. As she did not continue, he 
remained waiting for a second or two ; and 
then, as she was still silent, he tmned round. 
He saw then that she had fallen back on the 
couch, and was Ij'ing there as one dead, her 
face of a ghastly pallor, her arms extended 
by her side. The small boy was terribly 
frightened, and he ran out of the room, and 
down the stairs, until he found his mother. 

** She's dead," he said. 
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** Who is dead ? " the woman cried, with a 
sL'ght scream. 

"The lady. She is lying dead on the 
sofa.'' 

It was not true, however, that the girl was 
dead. No such good fortune had befallen her. 



CHAPTER VL 



IK A THEATRE. 



Miller had heard quite recently about Mr. 
Drummond ; but he thought he might as well 
go up and call upon the Norths, just on the 
chance of their having received later news. 
So he went to Euston Square on the afternoon 
of the day following his interview with Violet ; 
and there he was received by Anatolia. 

" Mamma has just left," she said, " to go and 
see how Mr. Drummond is. I fear he is very 
ill/' 

" I must go and call on him too," said the 
young man, with some compunction. " We 
were not very good friends when we parted in 
the Highlands ; but one must not mind that at 
such a time." 

" That was a terrible thing, that visit to 
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the Highlands/' said Anatolia, with a sigh, for 
the girl, unlovely as she was of face, had a 
tender heart. " Poor Violet ! We never 
knew how fond we were of her until she was 
taken away from us. I suppose it is always 
so. Papa has never been the same man since ; 
I doubt whether he will ever get over it. He 
was fonder of her than of any one of us. And 
Mr. Drummond, too. Do you know what his 
sister told us ? — that no one, since Violet was 
drowned, has ever seen him laugh." 

Miller knew that his face was flushed with 
embarrassment ; he got away from that 
dangerous topic. 

" It is true, I suppose, that he brought this 
fever on by walking about at night ? ^' 

"So his sister says. She says he always 
grew restless in the evening, just about the 
hour when they used to gather round the fire 
— that was, when Violet was living with them 
— ^and when they used to begin to talk and 
chat. And he could not remain quiet; he 
would suddenly get up, and put on his boots, 
and go out: — ^o matter whether it was raining 
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or not — and they never knew at what hour he 
would return in the moraing. Sometimes 
they found his clothes in the morning soaked 
through." 

" Well, that was enough to kill anybody," 
Miller said, he being a sensible young man, 
*' and he ought to have known that. It was 
madness to go on like that — I cannot under- 
stand it. People are really very foolish about 
such things. You will find women — delicate 
women — agoing without anything to eat from 
ten in the morning till half-past seven at night 
simply because they won't take the trouble to 
order luncheon. Now, Mr. Drummond must 
have known that he was inviting an attack of 
illness of some sort." 

" It was very strange how passionately fond 
of these people poor Violet was. They seemed 
to make up the whole of the world to her. 
And it was so sad to think that she came by 
her death through their kindness. You know, 
that is what troubles papa so much, I believe • 
the thought that he should have allowed her to 
go away with them by herself ; but mamma 
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says to him that, of course, it was a pure 
accident, such as might have happened to any- 
one, in any circumstances. I believe Mrs. 
Warrener was always against that bathing 
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" Still, it was not the bathing, you know," 
he said ; and then, after a few general inquiries, 
he left. 

He met Violet in Great Marlborough-street ; 
and he could see that she was very anxious 
and excited, 

"How is he?" she said, eagerly. 

" He is no worse, anyhow," said the young 
man. " But look here, Violet, I have been 
thinking since I saw you last night that we 
cannot walk up and down here — I cannot talk 
to you properly ; and besides, some one might 
see you. Now, I went this afternoon and got 
a box at the Prmcess'^it is just over the way 
— will you go in there for half-an-hour ? " 

The proposal had something ghastly in it, 
from which she instinctively recoiled. To go 
to a theatre. ? — she who was wedded to sorrow, 
and the companion of sorrow. 
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"I could not do that," she said, almost 
shuddering. 

" But look here, Violet ; no one can see you ; 
we shall be able to talk freely ; and you need 
not pay the least attention to the stage." 

" They will see me as we go in," she said. 

" Not a bit of it. Your veil is so thick that 
no one would recognise you, unless he was as 
familiar with your way of walking as I am. 
We have only to run up a few steps of a stair, 
and then we are in the box, shut off from 
every one, and you can sit comfortably while 
I tell you all the news." 

She hesitated ; but after all it seemed the 
lesser of the two evils. She did not at all 
like this business of meeting a young man by 
appointment, and walking up and down a 
pavement with him under the flashing glare of 
the gas-lamps. She might be safer in the 
theatre. Besides, the excitement of the pre- 
vious evening had left her feverish and weak ; 
at the present moment she felt almost too tired 
to stand. And so, with some strange fancies 
and recollections running through her head, she 
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suffered herself to be conducted into this theatre, 
led up the stairs, and into the box. 

The performances had not begun, and there 
were few people present ; but the orchestra 
were pounding away at a noisy waltz, as if they 
would drive some animation into the deserted 
house. How the great violins groaned, and 
the little ones squealed, and the brazen instru- 
ments trumpeted out their staccato notes I To 
her there was a horrible dissonance in this 
music — it was a dance of death — the laughter 
of skulls. 

And in the midst of this ghastly noise she 
heard all that George Miller had to tell her, 
or rather, all that he considered it prudent to 
tell her. He did not consider himself bound 
to tell Violet of what Mrs. Warrener had told 
Anatolia North ; Violet had not sent him on 
that quest ; it was none of his business. She 
listened with an air of mute misery ; her first 
eager anxiety had been sadly allayed. 

The curtain was drawn up ; a young man 
with white trousers and his hat on the side of 
his head appeared in a drawing-room, and 
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began to flirt with a pert maid-servant, who was 
laying the breakfast-table. Perhaps it is only 
in theatrical drawing-rooms that young gentle- 
men wear their hats, and that people take 
their meals ; but no matter. The dialogue was 
excessively funny. The gods roared at it. 
There was a joke about giving a bun to a cat, 
which was side-spUtting. 

" But you have not seen him to-day ? " said 
Violet ; she was sitting behind the curtain of 
the box, her head bent down, her hands tightly 
folded. 

" No, I have not,'^ he answered, *^ I have 
not been over there since they came back from 
the Highlands. But I will go over to-morrow, 
and in the evening I could tell you.*' 

He was more and more rendering himself 
necessary to her ; when he made this proposal 
she scarcely remembered that it would involve 
another appointment. 

'* It is so miserable not to be able to go and 
see him for one's self — I would give my life 
just to shake hands with him once — only once," 
she said, with a gesture almost of despair. 
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" Perhaps it would have been better if T had 
gone away without hearing of his being ill. I 
can do nothing. And now I cannot go away 
until I know he is better — I should be haunted 
with fears from morning till night." 

" But where are you going, Violet V said he, 
in amazement : there was something about the 
tone of her voice that struck him. 

" I am going away," she said, simply ; 
" away from England, and from every one that 
I ever knew, so that I shall remain to them as 
if I were really dead. When I die, they will 
never hear of it. When I leave England, you 
too must think of me as one that is dead." 

At this moment there was a crash on the 
stage that startled him. The young man in 
the light trousers, to escape from the broom 
of the maid-servant, had jumped out of 
window, and apparently fallen through a con- 
servatory. There was a great smashing of 
glass ; and the people in the gallery again 
screamed with laughter. The fun was too 
rich. 

*' Oh, that is folly," he said ; but he thought 
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it prudent not to argue with her just at that 
moment. He would rather endeavour to 
entangle her into relations with himself; and 
just then a happy notion occurred to him. 

"Look here, Violet. It is only half-past 
seven. If you are so anxious to know how he 
is, what do you say to driving over there with 
me, and I will go in and ask ? I could get 
you a hired carriage in about twenty minutes 
— ^that would be so much more comfortable 
than a cab. You will have to go home first in 
any case — ^to have your tea or dinner, or 
whatever you have. Then I could call for 
you." 

It was a strong temptation ; she was so eager 
to have authentic news of her friend in his 
trouble. And then there was some sort of 
fascination in the idea of her being near him — 
of seeing once more the familiar small house — 
of looking even from the outside at rooms 
which she had learned to love. Yes, she 
would go. 

" But you must not call for me," she said. 
" At eight o'clock I will be at the comer 
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of Oxford-street and Great Portland-street : 
wHl that do ? " 

" Certainly/' 

They left the box ; it is to be hoped that 
the artists on the stage were not insulted ; 
these two who were going away had no inten- 
tion of expressing their disapproval of that 
mirth-provoking performance. 

Punctually at eight she appeared at the 
appointed place ; and she had not to wait 
more than a minute or so. 

" I have been thinking," she said, when she 
got inside, "that I must not go near the 
house. Will you tell the man to drive up 
Denmark-hill, and put me out at Champion- 
hill ? I will wait for you there." 

*' I will do whatever you like, Violet," said 
he. "But I really don't know, mind you, 
whether I am right in becoming a party to 
all this secrecy. I never heard of such a thing 
in my life. I can't understand it." 

She did not answer that there were many 
things which even Mr. Miller, with all his 
shrewdness and his knowledge of club 
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life, could not understand. She answered, 
simply, 

" You have given me your promise ; I hope 
you are not considering whether you would be 
justified in breaking that ? " 

" Oh, no, not at all," said he, quickly. " Of 
course, you have my promise. That's quite 
right. But really, you know, Violet ^' 

"Would you rather not drive me over to 
Champion-hill?*' she said. "K it is any 
trouble to you — if you think you ought not 
to go — pray stop the man at once. I can 
walk back to my lodgings.'* 

* Violet," said he, and there was a friendly 
smile on his face, " you are just the same as 
ever. Do you remember one drive we took 
together, long ago ? Do you remember pro- 
posing to stop the man before we had been 
ten minutes on the way ? You were always 
proud, and quick. Now you know I will do 
anything to serve you. It was in your own 
interest I remonstrated with 3^ou. Why should 
you go away ? Why . shouldn't you tell your 
friends ? They would be delighted to forgive 
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you for all the grief they have suflfered, in the 
gladness of seeing you again/' 

The gentleness and friendliness of his speech 
touched her ; but she only said, in a sad and 
resigned way — 

*' You do not know all that drove me to take 
that step ; it is no use speaking of that now. 
Yes, I remember that drive — ^it seems a long 
time ago ; but I always think of the day as a 
white one, the air was so clear and full of 
light. What children we were — quarrelling 
about nothing — and enjoying the mischief of 
running away. My father was very good to 
you, in overlooking that iescapade. I think he 
was amused at the audacity with which you 
went and told him all about it. You did not 
see him to-day ? '' 

^^No." 

" Poor papa ! " 

She remained silent for some time; and 
by-and-bye they got down to Westminster- 
bridge. It was the first time she had seen the 
river since her visit to Scotland. Now a faint 
moonlight showed the Houses of Parliament, 
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and the Embankment, and the broad stream in 
hues of blue and grey ; and there were far 
lines of gas-lamps burning like threaded jewels 
of gold; and there were rich, soft shadows 
lying along the houses and wharves of the 
Surrey side. 

*' I have seen the river so often like that ; it 
is a beautiful sight," she said, absently ; she 
was thinking that in the distant country to 
which she was going, she would be able to 
conjure up this picture of blue-grey mist and 
golden stars. 

When they drove, too, out by Kennington 
church, and so onwards to Denmark-hill, she 
seemed to be renewing acquaintance with scenes 
once familiar to her, and doing so only to bid 
them good-bye. Perhaps she was looking at 
them for the last time : or could she not come 
over once more — just on the eve of her de- 
parture — to leave those flowers, and the rudely- 
written message, at the threshold of the house 
of her friend and her beloved one, as a mute 
token of farewell ? 

Under the great trees, up here on the brow 
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of the hill, there was abundant shadow ; and 
she got out from the carriage. 

" Sha'n't you be afraid to remain here all by 
yourself?" said he. 

" Not at alL'* 

" I may be some time ^" 

** Yes/' said she, quickly. " I hope you will 
be able to see him — and tell me how he looks 
— and what he speaks about I will wait any 
time — I will wait an hour, if that is necessary 
—and indeed T am greatly obliged to you " 

He left her, and she continued pacing up and 
down, under the trees, in the chill night. Then 
she walked along to the top of Green-lane ; 
and behold 1 before her stretched the broad 
valley, filled with the grey mist of the moon- 
Kght, and sUent as death. The old refrain 
came back to her, to deepen the sore pain at her 
heart. Far away in the beautiful meadows is 
the house of my home^-Toany a time I tvent out 
from it into the valley. you beautiful^ still 
valley, I greet you a thousand times. Farewell 
—farewell ! 



CHAPTER Vir. 



AN EPITAPH. 



Mrs. Warrener came into the room looking 
pale and tired. She was dressed in deep 
mourning — ^that was for Violet. And when 
she saw this young man standing before her, 
she was for a moment or two deeply moved ; 
it was in very different circumstances — ^which 
his presence now instantly recalled to her- — 
that they had last met. 

He made no apology to her for not having 
visited them before ; he felt that any personal 
matter of his own was too trivial to need 
mention. He said how sorry he was to have 
heard that her brother was ill ; and how was 
he now ? 

*' Sit down, Mr. Miller,^' said the small, pale, 
anxious-eyed woman. " He is just about the 
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same this evening. He is very low indeed ; 
but the doctor says he must have had a fine 
constitution, and he is making a good fight. 
You see he brought himself down so by these 
walkings-out at night ; and we could not 
prevent him " 

** Of course, there is no actual danger,'' said 
the yoimg man. 

" I think not now," was the answer. ** I 
think he is well on the turn; but his mind 
wanders a good deal yet. Well, well, some 
sad changes have taken place since we last 
saw you, Mr. Miller." 

The little woman sighed ; it was not alone 
of her brother she was thinking. 

"Yes," said he, rather uncomfortably; he 
hoped she would not speak about Violet. 

" It is only quite recently," she continued, 
" that I have discovered — well, perhaps there 
is no use talking about it now. What might 
have been, if our poor Violet had lived — ^there 
is not much use in talking about that now. 
But it made me very unhappy at the time, to 
see you and her at cross-purposes. I could see 
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that she was greatly troubled by it. She is at 
rest now/' 

" Well, I must not take you away from the 
sick-room, Mrs. Warrener, if you are attending 
upon your brother," said Mr. Miller. 

" I am not at present,'* she said — somehow 
she seemed to be glad of the young man's 
presence : he was a link between her and 
happy times. " The nurse has gone in. Lady 
North was over here to-day. They have given 
up all hope of finding poor Violet's body. If 
she were alive, I know where the poor girl 
would be at this moment. And how my 
brother talks about her in his rambling fancies 
— he sees her everywhere, he connects her 
with everything. Yes, I made a great mistake 
about that ; I had no idea his love for the girl 
was anything beyond a friendly affection ; but 
even if she had lived, what then ? The only 
thing I am sorry for now is that you and she 
had not made up your misunderstanding before 
the end." 

When she said she knew where Violet would 
be at that moment, supposing the girl were 
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alive, a sort of superstitious fear overcame 
him. He could almost imagine her listening 
outside the window to hear the news of her 
friend. If some one had knocked at the door 
just then, he would have jumped up and said, 
" There is Violet ! '' 

" I suppose I could not see him for a minute 
or so/' he said, for he was determined to 
execute his commission thoroughly. 

"Oh, dear, yes," she said, at once. "But 
I am afraid he will not recognise you. The deli- 
rium has been rather bad this evening ; though 
he is not nearly so weak as he was. Will you 
please leave your hat here ? — a black hat always 
sets him off into fancies about undertakers." 

He followed her into the sick-room ; and, as 
they entered, the nurse left. There was no 
need for the young man to walk so noiselessly ; 
the long, outstretched figure on the bed took- 
no apparent notice of his presence. But.ywng, 
Miller went over to the bed, apd took np one 
of the thin, bony hands, ajad said — 

" I am glad to hear you are getting better, 
Mr. Drummond." 

VOL. III. I 
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There was no languid indifference and apathy 
about this patient. The cheeks^weraja-trifla. 
1/ hollow , but they were flushed as if with some 

excitement ; and there was a brilliant light in 
the large, restless, scrutinising eyes ; and, as 
George Miller spoke, an amused smile came 
to the thin and pale lips. 

" You are young Miller, I do believe ? " said 
Mr. Drummond, looking curiously at his visitor. 

" Yes, I am glad to hear you have got over 
the worst now," said the young man, saying 
what every one is supposed to say to an invalid. 
*'You must pull yourself together now, and 
fight the illness right out of the house." 

" I had a strange dream about you, young 

« 

Miller,'^ said the sick man, not heeding the 
counsel, "a very strange dream about you 
to-day, and about your cigars. Do you re- 
member that big cigar that stretched across 
the valley from Sydenham Hill all the way 
to Grove Park ; and you couldn't have held 
it up except for the moonlight helping you — 
that was when Violet and the rest of us 
were walking on the ice, and you said that 
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ChamoTinix was nothing to it. Do you know 
that stamping out the fire in the end of -that 
cigar was murder — ^the poor, piteous, small 
r^d eye that you have to hunt for, and it 
comes through the black again, and you kill 
it and stamp on it : that is murder. These 
dreams trouble one so ; and after you have 
crept and crept all round the headland — 
creeping flat through the brackens — and you 
signal Jimmy to bring the boat along — then 
all the curlew get up, and a great heron rises 
with its long legs hanging down in the air- 
then just as you have him covered with the 
gun, and you are trying to pull the trigger, 
and the trigger won't go ofi*, then down goes 
the heron into the water, and dives like a 
merganser, and you never see him again. The 
water becomes quite blank then ; and you may 
walk day after day along the rocks, and you 
will see nothing at all there ; you will only 
hear the plashing of the waves, and they 
know,' but they will not give up the secret. 
It is a terrible thing the silence of the shores, 
just after daybreak, if you are alone, and 

I 2 
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looking and looking and finding nothing but 
the continual noise of the waves/' 

His eyes had wandered away by this time ; 
but he again directed his attention to his 
visitor, and seemed to make some effort to 
arouse himself. 

"Young Miller, why don't you sit down? 
Sarah, have we no wine in the house ? '' 

"Thank you, I would .rather not have any," 
said the young man. "You must try and 
get rid of those dreams, Mr. Drummond. Don't 
pay any attention to them. You know Christ- 
mas is coming on now ; and you must get well 
and strong, to have a merry Christmas party.'' 
Is he coming along?" he said, absently. 
The tall white man in the winding-sheet. 
That is a ghastly sort of figure to come as a 
guest to a party ; and there is snow about 
him, and he walks through the night . . • . 
through the night, and then the stars are as 
silent as the waves are, and th^y will not give 
up the secret to you — you may cry to them, 
and stretch out your hands to them — it is no 
use at all " 
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His sister came over to him, and placed her 
cool hand gently on his forehead. 

" James/' she said, " you must not talk any 
more now. You must be still." 

He turned to his visitor, whom he did not 
seem to recognise now. 

**I beg your pardon. Sir, if I have been 
talking too much. It is an old failing of mine 
— I hope you will forgive me. There was one 
once who used to like to listen to me — at least 
I thought so — she is gone away now — ^perhaps 
I am too talkative to strangers.'' 

He remained silent for a short time; but 
only for a short time ; for the restless fancy 
that drove him from topic to topic, from one 
speculation to another, in his moments of 
health and sanity, was rendered all the more 
morbidly active by this disease. 

" Sarah," said he, quickly, " I want you to 
read me that epitaph — I think there is some- 
thing wrong in it — I am sure there is. I am 
sorry to give you the trouble ; but I must 
finish it to-night, you know.'' 

To humour him, she took down a card that 
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te had nailed up over the maDtelpiece. It 
was an epitaph on the whole race of publishers. 
She read it slowly ; and from time to time he 
corrected her accentuation of the Latin. 

"I knew it/' he said, dreamily, "it is all 
wrong. That was not what I meant at alL 
Now, Sarah, take a pen and some paper, and 
I will tell you what to write down/' 

"No, no, James," his sister remonstrated; 
"another time will do very well You must 
be still now." 

" It will only take a minute," he pleaded 
" I have it all ready ; I have dreamed it. I 
knew the other was all wrong/' 

" Leave it over till to-morrow," said young 
Miller, gently ; but the sick man paid no 
attention to him. 

So Mrs. Warrener got the sheet of paper 
and sat down at the small table. 

" What shaU I write then, James ? " 

"It is the epitaph; but not in Latin; for 
it ought to be known and read by every one. 
Write now — are you ready, Sarah ? " 

''Yes, deax." 
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" Tlce sea that hore her away from us was 
not half as clear as her clear and beautiful 
soul " 

He paused till the words were down ; and 
then he went on, his look still directed 
towards her. 

** And the dark softness of her eyes was 
large, and mild, and generous, like the dark- 
ne^ss of the night when it hushes the poor tired 
children of the world to sleep. Now she has 
gone, to some of us it seems as if the very light 
of our life had gone too — Sarah, why do you 
cry ? The bitterness of it is past now ; at 
least, if it is not, it must be hidden ; and we 
must put a brave face on it ; the world shall 
have no part in the secret, even if it should 
lie like a fire in your bosom, and bum, aud 
burn, and drive you out into the cold night-air. 
I think it was last night I was out . . . and 
there was a voice I could hear somewhere in 
the dark — but it was far and far away. . . . 
Do you know what it said ? — Willie's gane 
to Melville Cattle, hoots and spurs and a' — 
but it was far away, and there was no laugh- 
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ing in the song. But they had a great deal of 
laughter in these songs ; and in the old time 
lovers were gay and joyous, and even when he 
was parting from his sweetheart, what did the 
jovial fellow say — 

" * Gae bring tome a pint o' Vfiney 
And fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink^ before I go, 
A service to my bonny lassie ! ' 

That was the gallant way of saying good-bye ; 
but it is all changed now — the poor trembling 
girl stands in a railway-station, and the whistle 
of the engine a^ the train leaves seems to rend 
her heart in two ; and the young man, he stands 
on the deck of the steamer, and as the engines 
begin to throb he can see nothmg of his sweet- 
heart on shore for the tears rushing into his 
eyes. The world is very full of aU this misery ; 
I don't know how the old people in the old 
times wrote those merry songs. But there is 
an end to it — there is an end ; and the cruel 
pain in the heart will leave ; and the sound of 
the waves will no longer haunt one — ^there 
will be peace, and sleep." 
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He turned his head away, and lay still; 
George Miller seized the opportunity of slip- 
ping out of the room, and Mrs. Warrener 
followed him, the nurse returning to her duties. 

" It is very sad," said Miller, casting about 
for some phrase of consolation ; " but he does 
not appear to be suflfering much pain ?" 

" Not now ; at one time it was dreadful. 
Did you notice how these fancies about poor 
Violet run through all he says ? " 

"Yes, it is very strange — and very sad. 
Well, I hope, Mrs. Warrener, to hear better 
news when I call next.'' 

He bade her good-bye, and went out into 
the chill December air. The moonlight was 
clearer up here than it had been over the 
Thames valley; in a few minutes after leav- 
ing Mr. Drummond's house he descried Violet 
slowly pacing along the empty thoroughfare. 
When he reached her, her anxiety had so tor- 
tured her, that she was unable to ask him the 
simplest question. She only stared at his face, 
as if she would read there what news he had 
to bring. 
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** He is very ill, no doubt/' said he, " but 
not in danger — ^not actually in danger, you 
know, Violet. He wanders a little, you know, 
as a feverish person will, when he speaks to 
you ; but he suflfers not much pain now, and 
I hope he has got through all the worst of it/* 

" Do you mean,'' said she, slowly, " that he 
is delirious ? " 

" Well, yes " 

" And there is nothing one can do — 
nothing ! " she said, almost wildly. " Do you 
know what it is to have sympathy with one 
who is ill ? — it is this, that if you could save 
him a single pang, you would gash your wrist 
through with a knife — and — and I would do 
that! Oh, it is terrible — terrible. Here we 
are standing here — in a beautiful night — 
everything quiet and pleasant — and both of 
us well and strong ; and there he is lying with 
that deadly thing trying to poison him, and 
we are quite helpless 1 I flung away my 
friends, my home, everything I cared for, to 
save him anxiety and care ; now his very life 
ia in danger, and I can do nothing at all I " 
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She was speaking in a strangely excited 
way ; but he did not fail to take note of these 
involuntary confessions. Perhaps his own 
hopes were rather dashed for the time ; but he 
would wait and see. 

" It is not quite so bad as that, Violet/' said 
he. " I don't suppose his life is actually in 
danger now ; and — and he does not suflFer 
much pain ; and altogether you must hope for 
the best/' 

She seemed scarcely to listen to hinu She 
stepped into the carriage, and took her seat, in 
silence ; and in silence she was driven across 
the great world of London. His attempts to 
interest her in various alien matters met with 
but little success ; there was a great care at her 
heart ; and the shadow of it clouded her brow 
and troubled her anxious eyes. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT. 

Mr. George Miller had been plunged into 
all this business with much suddenness, and 
had had but little time to reflect. When, how- 
ever, he came to regard his position with care 
and deliberation, the longer he looked at it the 
loss he liked it. At first he had considered it 
to be one of great advantage. He alone knew 
of this girl's whereabouts— of the very fact of 
her existence even : what more natural than that 
she, homeless, friendless, and penniless, should 
cling to this one friend, who, in due course of 
time, would be proud to lead the truant back 
as his wife ? He soon came to see that these 
speculations were useless. To her he was 
merely a messenger, a go-between. She was 
exceedingly grateful to him ; but it was only 
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because he brought her tidings of James 
Drummond. All her interest, her very life, 
seemed to be wrapped up in this man. 

Now George Miller, being a cool-headed, 
shrewd, sensible sort of fellow, when he saw 
that matters stood thus, began to look with 
some anxiety, and even annoyance, on the 
awkward responsibility he had incurred. It 
was all very well for him to promise not to 
reveal Violet s secret ; for then he only wanted 
to gain time, that so he might talk her over. 
But she would not even allow him to argue 
the matter with her. So it came to this, that 
he was to be made an accomplice in an act of 
cruel folly the like of which he had never heard 
before. That he " could not understand " was 
to him a suflScient condemnation of Violet's 
resolve. He did not see the use of all this 
mystery. She herself was obviously unhappy 
in going away; why could she not, like a 
reasonable person, get into a four-wheeled cab, 
drive up to Euston-square, declare herself to 
her father, and have a comfortable luncheon, 
instead of sitting all day in a cold shop ? But 
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no ; she would not even hear him speak of it. 
She had given him, on their first and second 
meetings, some vague hints as to the causes 
of her conduct ; beyond that, nothing. And 
while he was inclined to become impatient 
over what he considered to be her folly, there 
were times at which he did not even try to 
protest, for he was overawed by the tragic 
despair of her face. 

If George Miller had no love of mystery, 
Mr. Edward Dowse had plenty ; and despite 
Miller's reiterated assertions that the Miss 
Main in that Regent-street place was not the 
Miss Main whom he had met in bygone years, 
young Dowse still clung to the fancy that 
Miller must know something about the girl. 

"Well, she knows somebody in this club," 
said young Dowbc, doggedly. 

George Miller was vexed and angry to have 
Violet spoken of at a club, even under the 
name of Miss Main ; but he dared not show 
his vexation. 

" How do you know that ? " said he, lightly. 

"From the way she looked whenever the 
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club was mentioned. Oh, I am sure of it ; 
and I shall find out sooner or later." 

** Write a poem about it, Dowse; write a 
poem about it," said George Miller. 

This was sarcasm. Miller had a fine con- 
tempt for a man who could sit down in the 
day-time and bother his brains with piecing 
rhymes together. Indeed, he did not at all 
care for the society of Mr. Edward Dowse. 
He did not like to be seen in the club with a 
man who wore a Byronic collar and combed 
his ridiculously profuse hair down over his 
face. 

Perhaps there was a spice of mischief in the 
proposal which Edward Dowse placed before 
his mother, to the effect that she should ask 
Miss Main, and that he should ask Mr. George 
Miller, to come down to the Laurels on the 
same day, without previous intimation of the 
meeting. 

" No, no, Teddy," his mother said, good- 
naturedly. *' That is all your romantic notions. 
You would find them strangers to each other, 
and Mr. Miller might not like to meet at dinner 
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a young lady whom he might afterwards see 
at the desk in Eegent-street Not that that 
is against her, so far as I am concerned, I am 
sure. I like the girl — she is mosl lady-like 
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" Oh, you know quite well, mother, she was 
not brought up to that kind of thing/* 

" But m tell you what 111 do, Teddy, if 
you like," continued his mother. " I will ask 
her to spend Christmas-day here. The poor 
girl must be duU in her lodgiDgs." 

Well, Teddy approved of that. He had not 
the slightest notion in the world of falling in 
love with Miss Main ; but her presence in this 
remote little country-house would be an agree- 
able break to its monotony. Who could tell, 
too, but that some element of the unexpected 
might be introduced into their Christmas 
festivities by this mysterious guest? On 
Christmas-night thoughts and fancies go far 
away ; perhaps, in a sudden moment of con- 
fidence, she might be induced to tell them her 
story. That would tend to redeem the com- 
mon-placeness of the evening; a Christmas 
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dinner, consisting only of roast turkey, 

champagne, and plum-pudding, was a poor 
affair. 

But Mr. Dowse, senior, who was commissioned 
to carry the invitation to Violet, added, or 
rather prefixed, something on his own account. 

" Miss Main," said he, with a sort of 
facetious heartiness, " do you know you have 
been looking very unwell lately ? Do you 
know that ? Well, we can't have an invalid 
on our hands ; people coming into the place 
would say that the contemplation of good 
designs in furniture had a bad effect on the 
spirits. Come, what do you say to taking a 
hoHday or two, and running down to stay with 
Mrs. Dowse ? You will get a hearty welcome. 
Come, is it to be a bargain ? " 

The girl looked up from her desk ; she had 
been reading a newspaper, having nothing else 
to do at the moment. 

"I am sure it is very kind of you, Mr. 
Dowse — and of Mrs. Dowse too ; but I assure 
you I don't feel at all unwell at present." 

" But I assure you I know you are not all 
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right — ^you look troubled, fatigued. Come, 
think better of it." 

" I could not leave London at present, sir," 
she said. " I — I have a dear friend who is 
unwell " 

" I am sorry to hear that," said he. He was 
surprised. He had understood that she had 
not a single friend in London. But, taking it 
for granted that it was some lady friend, he 
added, '* Well, at any time you may think of 
visiting her, you ought to do so during 
the day. These cold and misty nights are 
dangerous. " 

" Thank you very much," said she ; she was 
glad to have no further demand for explanation. 

" And here is another thing. Mrs. Dowse 
would be very glad if you would spend Christ- 
mas-day with us ^" 

" It is really too. good of you — of you both, 
sir/' said the girl, who was very much touched 
by this spontaneous kindness on the part of 
people who were practically strangers to her. 
" I think, however, I must ask you to excuse 
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He regarded her for a moment with some 
doubt. 

" You have some friends, then, with whom 
you will spend Christmas ? " 

" N — ^no, not exactly," she ststmmered. 

" You don't mean to say you prefer to 
spend Christmas-evening all by yourself in 
your lodgings?" said Mr. Dowse, with some 
amazement. 

" Perhaps — I — I don't prefer it," she said, 
with such obvious embarrassment that he 
resolved not to press the invitation—'* but — ^if 
you will tell Mrs. Dowse how much I thank 
her. I am afraid I cannot accept her kindness 
this time." 

So there was no more said on that subject 
in Eegent-street. The whole position of the 
girl, however, was a fruitful topic of specula- 
tion, led by Mr. Dowse, junior, in the Berk- 
shire drawing-room of an evening. It was 
observed, among other things, that she never 
availed herself of that permission to go and 
see her sick friend in the daytime. 

A few days passed, and a brighter look came 
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to Miss Main^s face. She began to regain her 
old cheerful equanimity ; she was as vivacious as 
ever in discussing those combinations of colour 
and form about which father and son occasion- 
ally consulted her. They guessed that her 
sick friend was getting better. And they were 
right. That fierce fever had been at last 
overthrown in its wrestle with a fine constitu- 
tion. As George Miller carried, from time to 
time, this news to Violet North, he, too, could 
notice the growing light of her face, and the 
proud gladness of her eyes. 

" He will go away from London when the 
mUd spring weather comes in, wiU he not ? " 
she said. " Away to the south, perhaps ? Or 
is there any air so soft and sweet as that in 
the Western Highlands ? Perhaps he will go 
away in the Sea-Pyot again — to Loch Salen 
and Omsay, and Kyle Rhea " 

" And you ? " said he, " where shall you be 
then ? " 

Her eyes grew distant, but not sad. 

" No one will know that ; and no one will 
care. And you must go and become great 
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friends with Mr. Drummond again. When I 
think of you, I shall think of you always as 
a holiday-party ; and either you are out on 
the hills shooting with old Peter, or else you 
are away in the yacht, sailing round the 
islands, and getting into quiet bays in the 
evening. Mind you, I shall always think of 
you as having bright and beautiful weather, 
and of your being very merry " 

" And what shall we think of you ? " 

" Nothing at all," she said quite cheerfully. 
" You cannot always be mourning for dead 
people." 

**I suppose you have not considered," he 
said, with some bitterness, " what my position 
will be. I shall see your relations and friends 
still saddened by thinking of your death, and 
know that I could with a word relieve them 
from this grief, and be unable to do so. I shall 
see them wearing black ; and become a party 
to a hoax " 

**A11 that will pass by," she said; "it 
cannot last long ; and poor Anatolia will be 
glad to get out of black, because it does not 
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suit her complexion. Poor Anatolia I I suppose 
she speaks quite kindly of me now ? " 

" She does indeed." 

" And Lady North too ? " 
' "Certainly." 

" There, now," she said, with a sad smile, 
** don't you see what good I have done already ? 
When I was with them — ^when I was alive — I 
was the cause of all sorts of quarrelling and 
ill-temper ; now they have forgotten all that ; 
I have no doubt they would put some flowers 
on my grave if only they knew where to 
find it." 

He could find nothing at all jocular in the 
afi^air.; but his anxiety and embarrassment at 
this moment arose from selfish motives rather 
than from any generous desire to restore Violet 
to her friends. As each day passed, he saw the 
time of her intended flight coming nearer ; 
and he grew more and more to dread the 
responsibility that had been thrust on him. 
He did not like having his hands cumbered 
with a mystery. For the rest of his life he 
would have to become a practised hypocrite in 
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all his relations with some dozen persons whom 
he would be constantly meeting. All this 
annoyed him ; and he knew that in a short 
time his last chance of protest would disappear. 

In fact, on this very evening, things reached 
a climax.^ Just before they parted, Violet 
paused for a moment, and said to hitn, with 
some earnestness — 

** You must let me thank you most warmly 
for all this kindness you have shown me. I 
shall never forget it." 

*'WeIl, mind you,'' said he, "I have ex- 
pressed no approval of your conduct, L think 
you are very wrong. I did what you asked 
me ; but — but I am not responsible " 

" I understand," she said, quickly. " The 
responsibility is mine. Well, I am going to 
ask you for another favour; Will you lend m^ 
a hundred pounds % " 

" A hundred pounds ! " he said ; but it was 
not the amount of the demand that caused his 
astonishment. 

" Yes,'' she said, calmly. " I will return it 
to you when I can ; but if you lend it me, it 
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may be some time before I can repay you. It 
will be a great favour. I have been saving up 
money from my earnings to take me out of 
England, so that I should escape the risk of 
further discovery ; but it is a slow process. If 
you lent me this money I could start at once. 
I am anxious to go, now that I know Mr. 
Drummond is better." 

The young man remained silent. His first im- 
pulse was to say, " You shall have a thousand I" 
for he could not brook the idea of her 
considering him mean. Had he been better 
acquainted with the girl's nature, he would 
have known that such an idea could never have 
occurred to her. However, a moment's reflec- 
tion checked this imptdse ; for he saw how the 
loan of this money would involve him more 
deeply than ever in a responsibility which he 
was anxious to repudiate altogether. 

"You must give me time to think about 
that," said he ; and then he added, hastily. 
"Of course, you know, Violet^ it isn't the 
money. You might have that, or anything else 
of mine, and welcome ; but — ^but " 
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" It is merely a question of time," she said, 
calmly. " I am leaving England, and I shall 
never return to it. If you lend me this money, 
I shall go a . little sooner, that is alL If you 
don't, I must wait." 

"Yes," said he, with considerable embar- 
rassment. " But then, you see, I am helping to 
render it impossible for your friends to reclaim 
you. There is always the chance " 

'* How can there be any chance, if you do 
not tell them ? And I have trusted to your 
honour as regards that." 

"There is always the chance, though," he 
said, stubbornly. *' Look at the chance that 
threw me in your way. Don't you see, Violet, 
that the Dowses know quite well you were not 
brought up to be a clerk. They know you 
belong to some good family — that there is a 
secret about it. And of course they will go 
on talking, until they run against somebody 
who knows you — just as young Dowse did in 
my case " 

*'That is the greater reason why I should 
get away at once." 
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"But it is the very reason why I should 
not help you ; because I believe you are acting 
wrongly; and I don't like to have any part 
m it. 

"Then I must wait," she said, in rather 
disappointed tones. " Perhaps Mr. Dowse 
would lend it me — he is a very generous 
man." 

"Give me till to-morrow, Violet," said 
Miller. "Or, let me see. It is the night 
after to-morrow I have to tell you about Mr. 
Drummond ? " 

"Yes," she said ; " I hope that will be the 
last time I shall have to trouble you." 

" I will tell you about the money then." 

They parted ; and he went home to his 
rooms in Half-Moon-street with some serious 
trouble on his mind. It was quite clear that 
now Mr. Drummond was gettiog better, she 
would, if she were given this money, leave 
England at once. His aiding her in this 
project was an exceedingly grave matter. On 
the other hand, his personal pride was touched. 
Could he at any time have believed that Violet 
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North would condescend to ask him for a sum 
of money, and that he would refuse her ? 
Did she think he was afraid of not having 
it back again ? She had spoken of Mr, Dowse 
as a generous man : was there not some con- 
trast lurking in her thoughts ? 

Then he began to argue out the matter on 
a diflferent line. If he lent her the money, he 
was not responsible for the application of it. 
The gunsmith who sells a man a revolver with 
which a murder is subsequently committed is 
no accessory in the crime. He had protested 
with all his might against this project of 
hers. After all, and in any case, he was not 
going to have it said of himself, by himself, 
that an old friend of his had demanded the 
loan of a paltry hundred pounds,, and been 
refused. 

On the evening on which he was to see Violet 
— ^for th6 last time, according to her expressed 
wish — ^he went over to James Drummond's 
house, and made the usual inquiries. The 
answer was in every way favourable. Though 
the patient was still exceedingly weak, still he 
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was slowly getting on towards recovery ; and 
would be care to go in and see his sick friend 
for a few minutes ? 

" Well, young Miller/' said Mr. Drummond, 
" have you come to play the Good Samaritan 
again ? Young men of your age ought to be 
at the theatre, and balls, and that kind of 
thing, instead of visiting sick-rooms. Or are 
you fond of tragedy ? — only there would 
scarcely have been anything tragic in the 
death of such a frail and helpless victim as 
myself. Look at my hands. I believe the 
executioner took pity on me even after he had 
my head on the block — ^gave me a sort of 
parting kick, as it were, as a poor devil that 
wasn't worth wasting his strength on. Sit 
down, and tell me what is going on. I am 
not allowed to read yet, and my sister and 
Amy — ^well, you know how women begin to 
read the newspapers to you — I believe they 
would begin with the advertisements, and then 
go on to the police-news." 

The large, fine eyes were as keen and bright 
as ever, but there was nothing in them of that 
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restless fire which Miller had seen on his first 
visit. And the quick intelligence of this 
strange invalid was as much on the alert as 
ever ; though there was a tired and pale look 
on his face, and his emaciated hands lay help- 
less on the white coverlet. 

Young Miller told him something of what 
was going forward in the outside world, and he 
showed great interest in it. But what struck 
his visitor as most peculiar in this random 
conversation was the fashion in which Mr. 
Drummond managed to introduce, on more 
than one occasion, and especially when his 
sister was in the room, references to the 
delirium from which he had suffered, and the 
necessity of persons guarding themselves 
against the presumption that anything said 
during delirium must have some basis of fact 
behind it. 

"Can't you imagine frightful mischief 
arising," he said, '* from some foolish wife 
believing that certain things uttered by her 
husband when he was in a delirious state must 
be partly true, or founded in truth — that he 
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had committed some crime, for example ? 
Don't you think that it is some small mistake of 
this sort that often leads up to some dreadful 
tragedy, apparently without explanation ? Now, 
take the case of a husband who is annoyed by 
the pertinacious curiosity of his wife, who is 
continually prying into his correspondence 
about the most commonplace affairs. To punish 
her he forges one or two letters, clear evidence 
of an intrigue, and places them in his desk. 
What does she do ? Why, go out and drown 
herself; and there you have a tragedy arising 
out of a mere joke. It is only the whipper- 
snapper in criticism who is always crying out 
for a grand and tremendous motive, take my 
word for it. The greatest tragedies of life arise 
out of the most trivial things. You know 
the most appalling tragedy in the world — the 
destruction of the great host of the Nibelungen, 
who marched away from the Rhineland to be 
the guests of King Etzel and his revengeful 
wife — what did that arise out of? — only a 
taunt flung at one angry woman by another, 
which was immediately disavowed, too, by the 
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first woman's husband. You don't know that 
I once wrote a tragedy ? " 

"No." 

'^ 1 did. It has mingled with the elementary 
forces of nature by this time, for I burned it. 
And another objection was about the ^ unities.' 
Gracious goodness ! do you find any of the 
great masters, when they look abroad on the 
beautiful and diverse world, limiting themselves 
to such material as is necessary to some small 
and mechanical plot ? I think it is the odd 
characters — the people who have no business 
there — that I love the most ; for unless the 
author loved them too, he would not go out of 
his way to drag them in. What on earth has 
Autolycus to do with the plot of ' A Winter's 
Tale' ? — and yet I don't know anybody I have 
such a sneaking fondness for as Autolycus. I 
wish he lived in the parish of Camberwell. He 
should dine with me every day, and the spoons 
would be at his disposal. Then look at the 
first gravedigger in * Hamlet ' : how could we 
do without the gravedigger ? " 

" Not very well," said Miller, with a modest 
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smile; "we must have him sooner or 
later/' 

"Young Miller," observed the recumbent 
invalid, "when you are bent on making jokes, 
please to remember that I have just missed 
making the acquaintance of the gravedigger by 
a hairsbreadth, and that T may have suddenly 
to turn round and shake hands with him, 
thanking him beforehand for allotting me so 
much of his valuable space, as the people say 
who write to the newspapers. Then there is 
the melancholy Jacques — I have always had a 
great regard for my namesake ; but I don't see 
that he aflfects the action of the story very 
much. The ' unities ' " 

'^ But how did they criticise your tragedy if 
it was never published ? " 

" Why, don't you know that there are critics 
who buffet your book before it is published, 
and critics who jump on it afterwards ? My 
beautiful tragedy suffered so much from the 
first that I determined that it should not reach 
the second. I liberated it. Now I can imagine 
portions of it floating as down on a butterfly's 
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wing ; and other portions appearing in the 
petal of a primrose ; and others forming part of 
the pink flush in a young girl's cheek. My 
tragedy will never die. If I had published it 
now, what would have been the result ? I 
should know that, although I bought in every 
copy I could lay my hands on, the people at 
the British Museum would tenaciously cling to 
that evidence of my stupidity. I will admit 
that my hero was an ass — and a sonorous, self- 
conceited ass, too — ^let^s see, what was his 
name " 

But here Mrs. Warrener broke in upon 
this random talk by entering the room 
with some medicine in her hand. He took 
the glass from her, and swallowed the 
stuflF. 

" Another compliment ' to my doctor/' he 
said, " I take it only to please him — I am 
certain it has not the least effect upon me. 
But if a man carries you across a river, and 
then tells you he was able to do it because he 
had a tobacco-stopper in his pocket, you are 
bound to respect the tobacco-stopper." 

VOL. III. L 
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"You seem to be getting on very well/' said 
young Miller, cheerfully. 

" My great ambition," said the invalid, " is 
to get a white collar on — a regularly starched, 
stifl^ stuck-up collar, as hard as iron and as 
white as snow ; I have got so tired of these 
half-tinted, wretched, soft, cotton things I have 

been swathed in " 

• "Well, James," said his sister, "I hope 
when you get better you don't mean to be more 
particular about your collars and shirts than 
before, for indeed there was never any pleasing 
you. You don't care what sort of coat you 
wear, nor what sort of hat, but your linen and 
your boots, there is no pleasing you with them." 
"And I am looking forward, too, to the 
first draught of bitter ale I am allowed. Do 
you remember that sensation — the first draught 
at luncheon on the first day of the shooting, 
after all the heat and the toil ? No, you were 
not up with us on the 12th." 

He grew silent after that, and thoughtful. 
Young Miller, with some words of hope and 
encouragement, took his leave, and made his 
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way across London to the neighbourhood of 
Regent Street 

It was the last time he was to see Violet, and 
he carried in his pocket the sum of money 
which was to free her from the necessity of 
remaining longer in London. Nay, he carried , 
double that sum, for, he said to himself, if 
there was any mischief to be done by the lOOZ. 
no greater could be done by 200Z. ; and he 
would show her that it was not the value of 
the money that had made him pause. And 
yet, as he walked up and down Great Marl- 
borough Street (she had refused to go again 
into the theatre) in expectation of her, he was 
not a little anxious and agitated. The chances 
of anyone now interfering to relieve him from 
the responsibility he had incurred were small 
indeed. She would start at once ; how could 
anybody trace her after she left New York ? 
When he gave her that promise he was con- 
vinced he could talk her out of a determination 
which he considered to be the height of folly ; 
he had failed in that, and now he saw no 
prospect of her releasing him at all. 

L 2 
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The question now was — Ought this promise 
to be kept ? Young Miller was not much of 
a casuist ; but he had some shrewd common 
sense. He knew there were occasions on which 
people might legitimately do something not 
quite " straight." There were innocent forms 
of deception. He thought this was too bad. 
It wasn't quite fair to him or to anybody. She 
ought not to expect that the temporary 
promise was to last for ever. As he walked 
up and down, he pretty nearly worked himself 
into the conviction that, at all risks, he ought 
to go and tell the girl's father. 

Now if he had had some male confidant of 
his own stamp, with whom he could have 
debated this question, there can be little doubt 
that he would have gone and told the girl's 
father. His friend would have said to 
him — 

" Oh, look here, Miller, you cannot let the 
girl go like that. If your conscience is tender 
about your promise, you must do evil that 
good may come. Lots of people do that You 
tell lies to sick people to make them hope. 
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This is all nonsense ; go away and tell the girFs 
father at once/' 

Nay, if the promise had been given to a 
man, under similar circumstances, it is probable 
that Miller, without any counsel, would so 
have acted. But it was different with a girl, 
and that girl Violet North. He could imagine 
the look of contempt with which she would 
hear that he had broken his word. He was 
afraid of her scorn. In the midst of these 
deliberations, Violet appeared. 

" He is still going on favourably? ** she said, 
gently ; he had been so occupied in thinking 
of her anger that he was surprised by the sad 
sweetness of her voice. 

" Oh, first-rate,^' said he. " Talking away 
as fast as ever — it is no use urging him to 
be quiet And I suppose there is no great 
harm in talking; it is the thinking that 
is the matter; for his brain still has some 
symptoms of feverishness left, and goes on at 
such a pace that he can't get sleep. That is 
weakness, you know, feverishness — a man 
can't sleep well unless he has exercise. But 
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in other respects he is going on wonderfully 
well." 

Then there was an awkward pause. 

" Violet/' said he, with some embarrassment, 
** I have brought you the money. Since you 
have asked it, here it is ; and if you are really 
going, lOOl. is not enough — I have brought 
you 200Z." 

" I am very grateful to you,'* she said, as 
she took the envelope containing the notes. 
" I will send, it you back again by degrees ; 
and I know you won't hurry me." 

At this moment a sudden thought flashed 
into his mind that had never occurred to him 
before. If she posted these instalments from 
time to time, would not he thus be able to get 
some approximate notion of her whereabouts 
in America? That was something — ^but not 
much, considering the vow under which she 
would leave him. 

" Now, Violet,'' said he, *' you are free to 
go ; and I suppose this will be the last chance 
I shall have of begging you to consider what 
you are doing." 
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" I have considered,^' she said, sadly. 

"To tell you the truth/' said he, rather 
excitedly, " I have been considering too, and 
really, if it comes to that, I don't know that T 
am right in — in ^^ 

*' Do you mean," she said, calmly, ** that you 
have been considering whether you will break 
your word of honour ? " 

*' Well," he said, with some compunction, ** I. 
— I — understood it was to be temporary." 

** I had no such understanding," she replied, 
*' nor did you say anything about that.'' 

*' It is very hard ^" he was beginning to 

say, when she interrupted him — 

" Pray let us part friends," she said, with a 
sudden appeal in her voice. " You have been 
very kind to me — be kind now ! " 

" And you won't even let me know where 
you are to be found in America, suppose 
anything were to turn up ? " 

" No," she said. " I am to be as one dead 
to you, and to all here. In a year or two 
it will not matter ; you will have forgotten. 
And before that, too, I must think of you 
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all as happy and enjojdng yourselves — as 
I told you before — shooting wild duck, going 
to the Royal Academy, dining with Lady 
North — in everything that may happen to 
you, I shall always think of you, as, I hope 
and pray you may always be, pleased, and 
happy, and contented. Now, good-bye, I am 
more grateful to you than I can tell you — ^you 

have been kind to me " 

She was gone — he was left standing there, 
bewildered. Somehow, though there was not 
much sentiment in his nature, he felt sick at 
heart. It was hard to lose this beautiful friend 
who had for a time been mixed up with his 
boyish dreams. He pictured her going out 
alone to the unknown world of America — ^not 
one human being there to meet her and take her 
by the hand. He thought of her lonely life in 
that far country — of the years adding to her 
loneliness, for he had a sort of feeling that 
she would never marry — until the final night 
came, and she would pass away without one 
of her own people or her old friends near 
her at that awful moment. His dinner at the 
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Judaeum that night nearly choked him. His 
acquaintances there were convinced that he 
had been heavily hit by the sudden fall in 
Costa Eicas. 

Next morning Violet sought an opportunity 
of speaking with Mr. Dowse in private. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Dowse, but would 
it be convenient for you to let me leave at the 

ff 

end of the month 1 " 

'' To leave altogether ? " 

" Yes, sir," she said, humbly. 

Mr. Dowse was surprised, and perhaps a / 
trifle^ offended . He knew he had dealt gene- ^ 
rously by this girl ; and here she was wanting 
to leave at little more than a week's notice. 

" I hope you have not found the situation 
disagreeable, Miss Main ? '* said he, somewhat 
stiffly. 

" Oh, no,'' she said, " on the contrary, you 
have been most indulgent to me." 

" Is it a question of salary ? '* 

" No — certainly not,** she said. ** I '* 

** Perhaps you have another situation in 
view ? " 
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" I have not," she said, earnestly. "I wish 
to leave England — that is all. I must go. If 
it would be convenient for you, Mr. Dowse, I 
would willingly forfeit a month's salary " 

The moment she had uttered the words, she 
felt sorry. 

" I don't think, Miss Main," said he, " that 
there has been much monetary dispute between 
ua I am sorry you feel it necessary to leave 
England ; but, if it is so, well, I need scarcely 
say that we shall not attempt to bind you by 
any engagement. Perhaps it would be im- 
pertinent if I asked you what your plans are?" 

" I have none at all," she said, simply. " I 
am going to America." 

He looked at her curiously; he began to 
believe there might be something in the 
nonsense his son had been talking about this 
mysterious stranger. 

" Well, well, Miss Main," said he, cheerfully, 
" you are adventurous ; but you have courage. 
And BO you have resolved to leave us ? Well, 
you know, you must come down and bid 
Mrs. Dowse good-bye." 
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This worthy person, having a suspicion that 
the girl was committing a mistake, was of 
opinion that nobody could talk her over like 
Mrs. Dowse. 

" What do you say, now ? Won't you 
change your mind about Christmas ? " 

" Thank you, sir, I cannot do that. But I 
shall be very glad to go down and bid Mrs. 
Dowse good-bye. Would next Saturday be 
convenient ? " 

" The day after Christmas ? " 

" Yes." 

*' Certainly it would. You won't mind com- 
ing down to Windsor Station by yourself ; as 
we shall all be down in the country from the 
Friday to the Monday. We will meet you at 
the station — that is, if we are not drowned in 
the floods before then. We are living in the 
middle of a lake at present." 

And so it was settled that Violet should go 
down on the Saturday to bid good-bye to her 
friends at The Laurels. In the meantime she 
made all her preparations for her departure. 
She booked her place on board one of the 
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Transatlantic steamers ; and got her luggage 
ready. On the night before Christmas-day 
she went to Covent Garden and bought some 
flowers — not a bouquet of wax-like blooms, 
but a basket of primroses, and violets, and 
snowdrops ; a vision of spring-time in the dead 
of winter. Then she went home; and took 
out a rudely- written piece of paper ; and there 
were tears running down her face like rain as 
she read the words : — " These flowers are sent 
to Mr. Drummond from one who received 
great kindness from him.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"SOUL TO SOULI" 

All that Christmas-day, until the afternoon, 
she spent in her lodgings, sometimes reading, 
sometimes adding a bit to her packing, some- 
times staring out of window into the misty- 
street, where the shops were shut, and the 
people who passed wore their Sunday clothes. 
She thought the cold, dismal day would never 

end. 

Her landlady, pitying her forlorn condition, 
came up and made bold to ask her whether she 
would not have something extra for her dinner, 
seeing it was Christmas-day. Miss Main re- 
plied that she would be out in the afternoon, 
and would return for supper, as usual, in the 
evening. Then Mrs. Roberts called, and 
frankly invited the girl to go over and have 
diimer with herself and a small party of guests. 
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Miss Main thanked her friend warmly; but 
said she had an engagement. 

In the afternoon, as it was drawing towards 
dusk, she put on her shawl and bonnet and a 
thick veil, and went out. The gas-lamps were 
being lighted in the misty twilight. Notwith- 
standing the heavy rains that' had recently 
fallen, the atmosphere was cold and raw; 
occasionally the yellow light from the lamps 
sparkled on the frosty pavements ; she vaguely 
knew the roads would be slippery outside the 
town, whither she was going. 

It seemed strange to her to look at the 
people who were passing — ^silent, content, 
occupied only in thinking of the present 
moment, of the cold, or the hour, or the 
condition of the crossing. They were few in 
number ; the streets were more deserted than 
on a Sunday; over the closed shops she saw 
the windows lit up — there, doubtless, were 
pleasant gatherings of friends, doubtless having 
a chat and a laugh together before the festivi- 
ties of the evening began. She walked on — 
scarcely knowing what to think of all the 
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world around her — ^until she got an omnibus 
bound for Victoria Station ; and that she 
entered, finding herself the only passenger. 

It was otherwise at the station ; for here 
there were a good many people, mostly young 
men in evening dress, who were obviously 
going out to parties in the suburbs. They 
were in groups — laughing and jesting. She 
sate in a corner of the dimly-lit waiting-room 
until it was time for the train to start. 

There were two or three friends, bound for 
the same house, in the carriage with her. They 
were joking merrily. They were young Germans, 
/^and a trifle boisterous : but she forgave the 
boys their high spirits — was it not Christmas 
time ? As she drew near Denmark- hill Station 
her heart began to beat more rapidly. She 
recognised the voice of the porter calling out 
as the train stopped; she hurried by him — 
scarcely looking at the wreaths of evergreens 
hung all around — for she was afraid he might 
remember her. It was the first Christmas she 
had omitted to pay a half-crown toll for these 
pleasant decorations. 
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Up here the air was keener and clearer ; a 
star or two were faintly visible in the grey 
overhead ; the pavements sparkled with the 
frost ; a great silence lay over the black trees 
in the gardens. And through these trees and 
bushes she caught glimpses of glowing win- 
dows; here and there a blind lifted or a 
curtain pushed aside showed her brilliant rooms, 
and green decorations, and figures— doubtless 
those of children — dancing ; and she heard the 
sound of merry music. One large gate stood 
open ; she went in a step or two, and stood by 
the laurel bushes. Was not this " Sir Roger 
de Coverley '^ ? There were screams of laughter, 
and children's voices ; through the white cur- 
tains she could see that picture of joyousness 
within. When she turned away, there were 
tears running down her face. It was her last 
look at an English Christmas. 

At length she got into the Grove ; and it 
was with slow steps, and with a great fear in 
her heart, that she drew near the house she 
had been wont to approach with gladness and 
confidence. She looked all round; there was 
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not a human being visible in the thoroughfare. 
She ventured to go up as far as the house — on 
the other side of the road — and stood for a 
second or two looking at it. What she saw- 
was plain enough — the peaked roofs, the 
diamond-paned windows, the curious little 
veranda, and the lamp swinging over the 
door^ under the porch : what she experienced 
then of the wild anguish of farewell no human 
being will ever know. 

She pictured to herself the group within, in 
the small dining-room — the sick man, lying 
on his couch, pretending to be brave and 
strong so as to help along the simple festivities, 
perhaps raising a glass into his lean hand and 
calling on them to drink a glass to their absent 
friends. She would not be included even in 
that. But surely they would think of her on 
this night of all nights in the year, and they 
would think not unkindly of her, for the sake 
of old times — — ^. 

She could not bear this desperate sobbing ; 
it was like to break her heart. And yet it was 
hard to tear herself away. There was but a 
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short distance now between her and all that 
she loved upon earth ; soon the great Atlantic 
would be between them. 

** Good-bye — ^good-bye!" her heart said to 
them, in its yearning love and agony. " If 
you knew I was so near, you would come to 
me — ^you would ask me to go in — I should not 
be a stranger .... Perhaps there is an angel 
watchiug over that house, to bring peace to it, 
and gladness. He knows why I go away. 
my dearest friends, good-bye — ^good-bye for 
the last time ! " 

She' walked away, her head bent down, her 
breast heaving with its sobs. She went by 
those brilliantly-lit windows, whence the sound 
of music issued, like some mute ghost of misery. 

She did not walk far, however ; for she had 
not accomplished the chief part of her mission. 
After a time, when she had quieted herself 
somewhat, she began to look around for some- 
one who would become her messenger ; but it 
was some time before she saw a single human 
being, the thoroughfares were so deserted. At 
last, however, she heard a small boy approach 
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whistling. She asked him if he would take 
the basket she held in her hand, with a note, 
and leave them at a certain door. He looked 
curiously ^t her. She said she would give him 
a shilling, and he at once consented. So she 
walked back with him to the Grove, entrusted 
him with the flowers and the folded piece of 
paper, and then hurried away in the gloom. 

James Drummond was lying on the sofa in 
the drawing-room, propped up by the cushion, 
and Amy was at the piano, playing to him. 
His sister entered the room, carrying some- 
thing, and said — 

V What a strange thing ! Here is a basket 
of flowers for you, James — and this bit of 
paper, which was handed in with them " 

Her face was quite bright. She thought it 
was a kindly action. She handed him the 
note, which he opened. 

The next moment she was startled by a 
quick cry. She turned at once, and to her 
horror saw her brother apparently making a 
fierce attempt to rise from the couch, while his 
face was wild and white. 

M 2 
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" What is it, James ? 

'* Sarah, Sarah ! " he cried, holding out the 
paper with a shaking hand, " she is alive ! I 
tell you that Violet is alive 1 I know — I 
know — only herself would think of. this — ^it 
is a message from soul to soul ! — Violet " 

He sank back, speechless and exhausted. 

"Yes, James," said his sister, soothingly. 
She was dreadfully alarmed by this wild scene ; 
and she jumped to the conclusion that he had 
lapsed again into delirium. " Perhaps they 
are from Violet— you must be still now " 

" Woman, woman ! '' he cried, with still 
another frantic eflfort to rise, ** don't stand 
there 1 Send after her ! Send after the 
messenger 1 Who brought them ? " 

" A boy," replied Mrs. Warrener, thoroughly 
bewildered, for her brother did not appear to 
be delirious, though he spoke these incoherent 
words. 

" Send after him — quick, quick ! Ask 
him where he got the flowers — and the 
message ." 

She ran at once, out into the night. If 
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this were madness, it would soothe hitn to 
know she had obeyed him. Or was there 
some wild possibility — some subtle sense in 
his over-excited brain ? 

Well, she had not far to go ; for there was 
the boy, under the gas-lamp, examiniDg the 
shilling, and biting it with his teeth, to prove 
that his good luck was not a delusion. 

" Boy," she said hurriedly, " you brought 
the flowers to our door ? " 

**Yes, ma'am," he said, suddenly plunging 
the shilling into his pocket. 

"Who gave you them? Where did you 
get them?" . 

" The lady gave me them — I met her round 
the comer ^" 

" What was she like ? A young lady ? " 

" Yes." 

" And tall ? " 

"Yes, and she wore a thick veil; and I 
think she was crying." 

Mrs. Warrener began to tremble in every 
limb. 

" Which way did she go ? " 
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" That way/' 

He pointed away down the dusky thorough- 
fare, which was now silent and empty. Mrs. 
Warrener went back to the house. Her steps 
were not very firm; and her face, as she 
entered the room, was as white as that of her 
brother, who stared at her with eager, excited 
eyes. 

" Oh, James — is it possible ? The boy — the 
boy says it was a young lady who gave him 
the flowers — a tall young lady — she was veiled 
— ^and he thought she was crying '^ 

The sick man sank back on the cushion. 

" Violet is alive and in London, Sarah," he 
said faintly. " You must find her .... 
Alive .... Oar Violet here a few minutes 
ago ....*' And then he murmured to him- 
self, as he turned his head away from the 
glare of the light, "Oh, Madcap, Madcap, 
what have you donel" 



CHAPTER X. 



UNINVITED GUESTS. 



There are moments of agonised thinking that 
shorten one's life by years. Mrs. Warrener 
would have appealed to her brother to come to 
her aid to put in order the wild suggestions 
that his words had conjured up, to resolve the 
terrible doubts which now flashed in upon her ; 
but he lay there silent and exhausted, that 
scene of excitement having obviously been too 
much for the feeble energies of an invalid. 
She was left to face the situation alone. 

"Mamma, is it possible — do you think it 
possible, Violet can be alive?" said her 
daughter, whose face was as pale as her own. 

" Child, child ! how can I tell ?" the mother 
replied in a bewildered way. 

There were the flowers on the table, and the 
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rudely-written message, but it was the inter- 
pretation given to them that was the strange 
aDd terrible thing, lite soihe dream-warning 
come true, or the vision seen by a dying man. 
There could be no doubt that some tall young 
lady had left the flowers ; was it really true, 
then, that Violet had been all this time living 
in London, thinking about them as they about 
her, perhaps coming occasionally, in her love 
of madcap ways, to have a peep at them, herself 
unseen ? 

Then her face grew hot, and shame and 
indignation were at her heart. 

If, after all, the girl had run away from the 
Highlands, why? Was it to please herself 
with her school-girlish romanticism ? — she could 
not quite believe that of Violet. But she angrily 
conjectured that, if it really turned out the 
girl was alive and well, it would be discovered 
she had run away to rejoin her former sweet- 
heart ; and that all this long grief and regret 
had been visited upon her friends simply 
because she had not the courage to declare her 
intention in the Highlands. And the anger in 
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Mrs. Warrener's gentle bosom was not directed 
against Violet — whose wayward ways were 
known — ^but against George Miller, who had 
seen their sufferings, and still held his peace ; 
who had come over there and hypocritically 
talked of the lost Violet ; who, having three or 
four years before pretty nearly compromised 
the girl's reputation, had now most thoroughly 
succeeded in doing so, and that for life. 

" James/' she said, warmly, ^* if Violet is 
alive she must have run away to go to Mr. 
MUler. What else could prompt her to do 
such a mad thing ? " 

"That is no matter,'' the sick man said, 
gently ; " it is enough that she is alive. Go 
to her, Sarah. Tell her we are glad to know 
she is alive ; and see whether she is well and 
happy. That is all right. Don't blame her 
for what has been done." 

" But where am I to find her ? Oh, James, 
all this is a sort of wild dream. I don't know 
what has come over us to-night — on Christmas 
night — that we are thinking such harsh things 
about our poor Violet." 
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Her heart went up in a prayer for forgiveness. 
The memory of that wayward girl had become 
a pure and beautiful memory. Surely, if her 
gentle spirit, on this Christmas evening, were 
looking down on the household that she used 
to love, she would regard with a gentle pity 
and forbearance this black nightmare that 
had come over them. 

" Mamma," said Amy Warrener, with tears 
running down her face, " if there is any chance 
at all we must try to find her. Oh, to think 
of getting our Violet back ! Let us go to Mr. 
Miller if you think he will know — ^if there is 
any chance at all, mamma " 

Mrs. Warrener looked at those flowers once 
more, and she thought of the mysterious visitor. 

" Shall we go and ask Mr. Miller ? " she said 
to her brother. 

" Yes, yes ! " he said, eagerly ; "that before 
everything. You will find him at his father's 
house to-night, at Sydenham Hill ; Amy knows 
the place. Perhaps — no, he could not have 
been so cruel — ^but he is a young man ; he has 
plenty of money and time ; he will help you to 
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seek for her. And when you find her, ask no 
questions of her, Sarah. Let the girl have her 
own secrets. What she did she was compelled 
to do, be sure of tiiat. And do not ask her to 
come here unless she offers to do that. See 
that she is well, and tell her we are glad to 
hear news of her — ^that is all." 

*' How sure your uncle is that she is alive," 
said Mrs. Warrener to her daughter, as they 
hurriedly went away to dress themselves for 
the plunge into the cold air. " I hope it is not 
all some strange dream of his, such as he had 
when he was delirious; you remember the 
night he fancied Violet was sitting in the 
easy-chair, and that she was his wife, and 
going over the housekeeping accounts. Any- 
one would have believed it was true ; he was 
so anxious she should not hurt her eyes with 
the accounts, and the way he begged her 
forgiveness for being unable to give her more 
money '* 

" But this is quite different, mamma. There 
is no delirium in it at all, and oh 1 I hope it is 
true ! " 
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When the maid-servant was ordered to put 
back the dinner — the Christmas dinner — 
to nine o'clock, she thought her mistress had 
gone out of her wits. She went down and 
complained to her colleague in the kitchen that 
the house had been all at sixes and sevens 
since the master and missis came back from 
Scotland ; that there never was a laugh in the 
place now, ever since Miss Violet was drowned ; 
and that altogether she felt bo miserable and 
wretched that she meant to give warning. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Warrener and her daughter, 
considering the scarcity of trains on such a day, 
had resolved to walk over to Sydenham HiU ; 
and so, with such speed as the slippery roads 
peimitted, they went along to Green Lane, de- 
scended into those Dulwich meadows in which 
Violet had laid the scene of her schoolgirl 
novel ; crossed the meadows by narrow paths, 
which were dark enough on this dusky night, 
and at length got into the broad highway that 
was lit by gas-lamps. The two figures in 
black, both veiled, were about the only per- 
sons visible on this Christmas evening. As 
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Violet had done, but with, less oppression of 
heart, they glanced in at the brilliantly- 
lit windows they passed from time to time, 
and heard the merry sounds of music and 
dancing. 

But of all the houses they saw on that dark 
night none was so brilliant as that at which 
they finally paused, up here on the brow of the 
hill. It was a blaze of light in all directions, 
including a spacious conservatory, the luminous 
pink and white blinds of which were visible 
from the gate. The glass-covered portico 
leading up to the door was lit by many-coloured 
lamps ; it was clear that high festivities were 
going on within. 

Now at the moment when these two visitors 
presented themselves dinner was over, but the 
ladies had not left the dining-room, and the 
butler was still there busy with the wine ; 
while the only person who happened to be in 
the hall when the bell was rung was the sister , 
of one of the servants, a young girl who had 
been engaged as an auxiliary for the evening. 
She opened the door 
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** Is Mr. Miller at home — I mean young Mr. 
Miller V^ said Mrs. Warrener. 

" Yes, ma'am/' said the girl, rather timidly. 
She thought it was an unusual time for a visit. 

" Will you please take my card to him, and 
say I should like to see him for a moment ? I 
will not detain him." 

The girl took the card. But she could not 
leave one who was so obviously a lady at the 
door ; much less could she ask her to take a 
seat in the hall. On her own responsibility, 
therefore, she asked the two visitors if they 
would step into the drawing-room, while she 
took the card to Mr. Miller. Mrs. Warrener 
and her daughter entered. 

Those two black figures looked strange in 
this great room, which was all a blaze of satin, 
white, and gold. In anticipation of the ladies 
coming in from the dining-room the candles 
had been lit up round the walls, and there was 
a huge fire throwing pink colours on the 
gleaming white tiles of the hearth. Then the 
decorations : the long festoons of ivy leaves, 
the devices in holly and mistletoe, the beautiful 
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flowers placed around the spacious apartment ; 
all this was a sight to see if the two strangers 
had been thinking of such things. 

Mr. George Miller had earned some little 
reputation as an orator down Sydenham way, 
where the people are much given to dinner- 
parties and other local festivities at which 
healths are proposed. How this Scotch custom 
got transferred to Sydenham is at present a 
mystery. Among certain classes of Scotch 
people it is almost impossible for half-a-dozen 
persons to dine together without some one at 
the end of dinner rising up and making a speech 
about some one else, who, in his turn, feels 
bound to propose some other guest's health. 
Whether any colony of a people, who, however 
taciturn in general, are prone to gabbling after 
dinner, ever settled in the neighbourhood of 
Sydenham, I lea^je to antiquarians to discuss ; 
but it is the fact that the young men of Syden- 
ham are, above all others, trained from their 
youth to propose, and respond to, at a moment's 
notice, such toasts as " The Ladies," " Absent 
Friends," and the like, and that they acquire 
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this enviable gift by practice in comparatively 
small social circles.^ However, on this occasion 
George Miller had some excuse for being on 
his feet. He was proposing the health of his 
niece, Miss Maud Leicester, who had just been 
brought in in a high chair with a bar acrosa 
Miss Maud paid not the least heed to all the 
beautiful things that were being said about her, 
but was making ferocious attacks on an orange 
which she found much difl&culty in holding. 
She looked up, however, when everybody called 
out her name and drank a glass of wine to 
her, and just at the same moment the small 
maid-servant entered the room, and placed 
Mrs. Warrener's card before the young master. 
Mr. Miller was alarmed, and looked it. He 
begged to be excused for a moment or two, 
and left the room. When he found Mrs. 
Warrener and her daughter awaiting him he 

^ I am infonned that commercial travellers are greatly 
addicted to the making of speeches after dinner. This 
may arise from their having so frequently to dine together 
in country inns with no other form of intellectual ezerdse 
to fall back upon. 
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hurriedly asked if anything were the matter 
with Mr. Drummond. 

" No," said Mrs. Warrener, making a desperate 
effort to remain cahn, " my brother is getting 
on very well. It is about another matter. 
Mr. Miller, do you know whether Violet North 
is alive ?" 

The suddenness of the question startled him ; 
he had not been prepared for it. He only 
stared at her in confusion and bewilderment ; 
he had not an answer ready. 

" Oh, Mr. MiUer," cried Amy Warrener; with 
a pathetic entreaty in her voice, " I can see 
you know where she is. She is alive ! You 
will tell us where Violet is V 

'^ Keally — '' said he, and then he stopped in 
vexatious embarrassment, for, short of a down- 
right lie, there was scarcely a word he could 
say that would not commit him, while silence 
would be nearly as fatal to the promise he had 
given Violet. "Really — this is most extra- 
ordinary . . . Violet North alive .... and 
you come to me ! " 

" Yes, we come to you,'' said Mrs. Warrener, 

VOL. in. N 
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bitterly. " Can you deny that she is alive ? 
Can you deny that you have kept this know- 
ledge to yourself ? — ^for what purposes I can- 
not tell — and have looked on at our misery, 
and the misery of her relatives, without a 
touch of pity ? Oh, I am ashamed to think 
of itl^^ 

Well, George Miller began to grow angry. 
It became clear that, however Violet's friends 
had come to know of her existence, the whole 
pack of them would be down upon him — ^he, 
poor innocent, having nothing more to do with 
the matter than the man in the moon. It was 
too bad. Here he was about to be accused of 
all sorts of things, with his mouth shut by that 
promise so that he could not say a word in his 
defence. 

"I don't understand you, Mrs. Warrener," 
said he, " what makes you think that Violet is 
alive ? " 

'' Can you deny that you know she is alive ? '' 
said Mrs. Warrener, warmly. 

" Oh,'' said he, with an uneasy laugh, " this 
is madness — pure madness. If I had known 
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she was alive why should 1 have concealed it ? 
What could I gain by concealing it ? Why, the 
thing is so absurd. But, teU me, what has 
suggested all this to you? Why do you 
think she is alive ? " 

Mrs. Warrener did not answer his questions ; 
she believed them to be mere empty phrases. 
It was clear to her, from his refusal to deny his 
knowledge of Violet's existence, that all this 
wild story w^as true ; and that her brother's 
sudden and strange interpretation of the 
message was something more than the morbid 
fancy of a sick man. 

** And so you will not tell us where Violet 
is ? " she said, firmly. 

At this moment the door was opened by a 
servant, who did not know there was anybody 
in the drawing-room, and the ladies ficom the 
dining-room trooped in. Certainly they looked 
sufficiently astonished to find Mr. Miller, 
obviously in great embarrassment, standing in 
earnest conversation with those two persons 
dressed in deep mourning; and, "indeed, the 
two black figures formed a singular contrast 

N 2 
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to the blaze of costume worn by Mrs. Miller 
and her friends. 

** Mother/' said the young man, hastily, to a 
tall and stately woman, fair and good-looking, 
who wore heavy bracelets ; " let me introduce 
you to Mrs. Warrener and her daughter ; you 
have heard me speak of them.** 

Mrs. Miller bowed coldly ; she thought it 
was an inopportune moment for a visit. 

" And I will tell you why my daughter and 
myself are here at such an hour,*' said Mrs. 
Warrener, with courage, and she spoke rapidly 
and with great emotion. " Some months ago a 
young friend of ours — she was our greatest 
friend — ^was supposed to be drowned, when she 
was on a visit with us to the Highlands. She 
was not drowned. She ran away — why, I do 
not know ; and we have mourned for her as if 
she were dead, for she was very dear to us. 
And now your son here, who knows where 
she is, who has allowed her relatives to grieve 
for her all this time, he will not say a single 
word to restore the girl to her friends; are 
you surprised that — ^that I should intrude on 
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you when that is what I have come to ask 

him r 

Her voice trembled with indignation, and 
she made no effort to conceal her story from 
these strangers, who looked on in amazement. 

*' George, what is this ? *' said the tall, fair 
woman, remaining quite calm. ** Is it about 
•Miss North ? " 

His face was red with vexation, and there 
was an angry frown on his brows. He would 
have liked to have got hold of Violet at that 
moment to say, " Look here ; this is a pretty 
tiling you have let me in for ! " But as it was 
he had to answer something. It was an ugly 
indictment. 

*' I suppose it is about Miss North," said he, 
sulkily ; ** she caused me enough trouble when 
she was alive, and it seems I have not done 
with it yet. Perhaps Mrs. Warrener will tell 
you what reasons she has for believing all this 
extraordinary story ; / can't make them out.'' 

"If I were a man," said the pale, little 
woman, with increasing indignation, " I should 
be ashamed to make such pretences. If you 
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have had no pity on the girrs family or on her 
Mends all this time, at least do something to 
repair the wrong by speaking now. Mr. Miller, 
where is Violet ? '^ 

She suddenly altered her tone to one of 
piteous entreaty. 

" I don't know where she is," he answered, 
angrily, " I don't care where she is — I don't 
want to know anything about her — I wish to 
goodness she was at the bottom of the sea." 

'' George," his mother said, severely, " this 
is strange language. Eemember you are speak- 
ing to a lady. And you certainly seem to 
suggest that Miss North is not at the bottom of 
the sea, as her friends supposed she was. Do 
you know where she is ? " 

" I don't know anything about it." 

" Ask him, Mrs. Miller," said Mrs. Warrener, 
suddenly bursting into tears, " ask him if he 
can deny that our Violet is alive. Ask him if 
he has not seen her, — if he does not know that 
she is alive ? " 

" George, answer at once ! " 

"What is the use of answering such 
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questions ? Doesn't everybody know the girl 
is dead ? " 

His mother regarded him narrowly, and 
said, slowly — 

"You must answer me, then. Do you 
believe the girl to be dead V* 

" It is none of my business,'' said he, im- 
patiently ; " if her friends think she is alive, 
let them find her. I have nothing to do with 
her. I tell you I don't know where she is." 

" Oh, shame on you ! " said Mrs. Warrener ; 
"I did not believe a human being could be so 
cruel, so indifierent, so heartless. But I will 
appeal to the girl's father ; it is he who must 
take the matter into his hands. Mrs. Miller, I 
beg your pardon, and your friends' pardon, for 
this intrusion. I am sorry to have caused you 
trouble. Come, Amy." 

The little woman was crying. She merely 
bowed as she turned away, but Mrs. Miller took 
her hand, and pressed it warmly, and accom- 
panied her into the hall. 

" All this is very strange, Mrs. Warrener,'* 
said she, in kindly accents, " and the conduct 
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of my son, if he really knows about this girl 
being alive, is most inexcusable. Believe me, 
I will see what can be done to get the matter 
properly explained. Don't think the worst of 
him just yet ; there may be some reason we 
don't know." 

Many strange and conflicting emotions passed 
through Mra Warrener's heart as she and her 
daughter went home through the dusky night, 
and she scarcely knew whether to be glad or 
sad when she informed her brother of the result 
of her mission. 

" Amy," she said, " you saw his face. Can 
you doubt that he knows ? " 

" Not in the least, mamma^" was the prompt 
answer. 

*'And then, James, his absolute refusal to 
deny that he had seen her since we were in the 
Highlands. His mother pressed him to answer ; 
it was no use. It is as dear to me as noonday 
that he knows where Violet is." 

" That is not much matter,'' said the invalid, 
absently ; " the great fact is that Violet still 
remains to us — ^we may see her yet, coming in 
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by the door there, with the bashful, amused 
look she used to have. We will ask her no 
questions at all ; she has a right to her own 
secrets." 

" That is all very well, James," said his 
sisto, wiA some touch of indignation in her 
voice, " but I cannot help thinking of all we 
have suffered, and you especially, all on account 
of this foolish trick. What was the cause of 
your illness ? — I know very well. And her poor 
father, too. When I think of that young man. 
Miller, and of his having known this all along, 
and his hypocrisy in coming here — oh, I don't 
know what to think ; I don't know which of 
the two is the worse." 

** Sarah, you must say no word against 
Violet. Tou know nothing against her; you 
know nothing of the circimistances. It is 
enough that she is alive." 

The small maid-servant brought in the 
Christmas-dinner ; it was not a gorgeous feast. 
The invalid had his plate placed on a chair by 
the side of his couch. When the banquet was 
over he turned to his niece. 
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" Amy/' said he, " fill up these three glasses. 
Sarah, we are going to drink health and hap- 
piness to our Violet — ^long life, and health, and 
happiness, and many more Christmafi evenings 
pleasanter than I suspect this one has been to 
her. I never thought we should be able to do 
that. Wherever she is, whatever may have 
been her reasons for leaving us, whether we 
ever see her again or not, no matter. Here is 
to her long life and happiness, and God bless 
her!'' 

Mrs. Warrener looked at the lean and 
trembHng hand that held up the glass, and 
there was but a doubtftd "Amen!" in her 
heart. 



CHAPTER XL 



A BRINGER OF EVIL. 



George Miller was to have spent the two 
days following Christmas with this family 
party which had been gathered together at 
Sydenham Hill ; but after the visit of Mrs. 
Warrener and her daughter he saw fit to 
change his intention. For the rest of that 
evening even his own mother held aloof from 
him : again and again he vowed to himself 
that it was really too bad, but that this was 
what always came of one's getting oneself 
mixed up with the romantic sentimentalities 
of a woman. 

Next morning he left the house, and went 
straight up to the lodgings which he under- 
stood that Violet North occupied- The more 
he thought of his wrongs, the more angry he 
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became, until, when he knocked at the door, 
he was simply in a towering rage. He would 
have an end of all this mystery. He would 
have nothing more to do with this concealment. 
It was all very well for her to go oflF scot-free, 
leaving him under the imputation — against 
which he could bring no testimony whatever — 
of having inveigled the girl away from her 
friends and aided her in a shameful piece of 
deceit. No ; he would have no more of this. 

The landlady herself came to the door ; as 
it happened she was in a rage too, for she 
had just been quarrelling with one of her 
domestics. 

"Does Miss North — I mean Miss Main — 
live here ? " asked the young man. 

•^ No, she don't." 

He was staggered. He looked at the num- 
ber over the door ; he had made no mistake. 

" She did live here,'' continued the landlady, 
regarding his bewilderment with a morose 
satisfaction. *' She's goin' away o' Monday." 

" On Monday ! " said he. " And where is 
she now ? " 
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" I don' know. Gone away for a 'oliday, I 
believe." 

"But surely she will be back here before 
she goes to — ^to New York ? '' 

" I suppose she wiU/' said the woman, with 
a gloomy indijQference, " 'cause her things are 
still in her room. She'll be back o' Monday." 

**You don't know what hour she will call 
for her luggage ? " 

" No." 

'* Thank you. Good morning." 

She shut the door ; and he was left standing 
there, in about as pleasant a predicament, 
according to his notions, as had ever entrapped 
a human being. Doubtless she had her passage 
taken. She would come up at some unex- 
pected hour on Monday, whisk off her luggage 
in a four-wheeled cab, and be on her way to 
Liverpool, or Holyhead, or Southampton, be- 
fore any one was any the wiser. Nay, if he 
were to stand in Great Titchfield Street from 
early morning until she appeared, how could 
he prevent her going ? He could not appeal 
to the police. It is true, he could scold her ; 
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and show her the rough usage he was experi- 
encing all through her folly ; but he could not 
compel her to release him from the promise 
she had exacted ; while he looked forward to 
the pleasing prospect of a somewhat warm 
interview with Sir Acton North. 

He walked away from Great Titchfield 
Street, somewhat gloomily. Besides his sense 
of personal injury, he had an imcomfortable 
feeling that a cleverer person than himself — 
one like Mr. Drummond, for example, who 
was familiar with hair-splitting — could have 
hit upon some fair and good reason for 
pitching over this promise which would save 
his conscience. He himself, in his own way, 
tried to find out some such salve. What was 
a promise ? Not anjrthing in itself ; but only 
of use and value as long as it secured its 
object. Very well, then. What did Violet 
want? To get away from England to some 
place where no one would ever hear of her 
again, where she should be as one dead. Very 
well, again. She should have her wish. She 
should leave on Monday for New York. Her 
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wishes would be respected. But after she was 
gone, and all she wanted secured, why should 
he continue to be the victim of a blunder ? 
Why should not he confess the truth to Sir 
Acton North and Mr. Drummond, and clear 
himself ? That could not aflFect Violet in any 
way. He would not tell them whither she 
had gone — only that she had left England 
without leaving behind her any information 
as to her future plans. Moreover, this would 
not be telling them that she was alive ; for 
they seemed to know that already. And as 
they knew that, he had not the slightest doubt 
in the world that some blunder of hers had 
conveyed the information to them; and was 
he to bear the brunt of any more of her 
caprices ? 

Meanwhile Violet North, with a lighter 
heart than she had known for many a day, 
was seated in a railway-carriage and being 
swiftly carried down to Windsor. The forenoon 
was singularly bright and clear ; the sunshine 
shone on the meadows that had been washed 
green by the recent heavy rains, on the brown 
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ploughed fields, where the flocks of rooks tond 

Btaxlings were busy, and on the daxk lines of 

copse that were here and there almost black 

against thepal£j)Laa:and- white sky. It seemed 

to her that now at last she was escaping from the 

prison that had hemmed her in since her return 

from Scotland. All her preparations for her 

flight into the freedom of the Far West had 

been made. The bitter agony of parting was 

over. Soon she would stand on the deck of a 

noble vessel, and, looking back to the receding 

land of her birth, would know that her great 

sacrifice wafi now accomplished, and that she 

was leaving that dearest of all her friends with 

the prospect daUy coming nearer him of a 

return to his old glad ways, and health, and 

cheerful spirits. 

She already felt herself enfranchised. There 

was now an end to the weary dayB over that 

desk, to the lonely evenings in the small room, 

to the constant fear of discovery, and to the 

temptation to wander over to the south side of 

the river, with all the sore bitterness of heart 

that these visits occasioned. She had made 
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her last pilgrimage in that direction the night 
before; and it had been a terrible one. All 
her life through she would never forget that 
night — the still, dark, Christmas-night ; her 
ghost-like stealing up to the cottage in which her 
friends sate together ; her unspoken, unheard, 
but agonising farewell. No more of that. The 
brighter days were coming. Had she not said 
that in the future she would always think of 
those former companions of hers as cheerful 
and happy-— wandering in the sweet air of the 
Highlands — ^gay with the sports of hill-side 
and loch — enjoying the present, and forgetful 
of all the old bitterness of the past ? 

So she interested herself in the various out- 
of-door sights of this bright forenoon — ^the 
young wheat, the leafless orchards, the heavy 
waggons labouring along the muddy roads, 
and the fields showing here and there patches 
of water, the result of the recent rains. She 
began to look out for signs of the great floods 
of which she had heard ; and about Drayton 
those patches of water in the fields became 
more marked. Then she caught a glimpse, 
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before getting; to Slough, of the great, spectral 
bulk of Windsor's walls and turrets rising pale 
and ethereal into the blue-and- white overhead. 
On again ; and now she caught sight of lines 
of white behind the distant trees; and the 
hedges seemed to be growing in a lake. But 
what were these scattered objects to the richly- 
coloured and brilliant picture that lay before 
her as the train ran in towards Windsor ? The 
great castle, with its lofty towers, was a mass 
of shadow, and so was the picturesque group of 
houses underneath it by the river ; but here, 
close at hand, the brilliant sun shone on the 
red houses and the silvery grey turrets of 
Eton, while all around was a vast sheet of 
smooth water, reflecting the blues and whites 
of the sky. This immense lake was broken 
only by lines of pollard willows, and by some 
groups of trees in the distance that seemed to 
have still about them some touch of autumn 
yellow. Boys were paddling boats up the 
Eton lanes ; still further a-field a great punt 
was going the round of some workmen's cottages 
which were completely surrounded by the water. 
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Both Mr. Dowse and his son were awaiting 
her at the station ; they had driven over in a 
dog-cart. When Violet got up beside Mr. 
Dowse, senior, who was driving, he promised 
her a rare sight ; Edward Dowse got up 
behind ; and away they went. 

They paused for a moment on Eton bridge 
to look at the mighty volume of yellow-green 
water which, coming from the great lake that 
stretched all across the Brocas meadows, hurled 
itself against the massive stone piers, and then, 
rushing through between, spread itself out far 
and wide again, indicating only here and there, 
by a sunamer-house, or some such isolated 
object, the gardens and orchards it had 
submerged. They drove along the winding 
thoroughfare, catching here and there a glimpse 
of a boat at the end of a street. As they 
passed out into the country, they found the 
Playing-fields a sheet of olive-green water, 
the large elms only being visible. From 
Fifteen-arch bridge the view was picturesque 
enough — the isolated lines of trees lit up by 
the sun; the great plai n of water with its 
L ""^^ 2 
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dashes of blue ; here and there a red brick 
house surrounded by evergreens ; and right in 
front of them a group of people waiting to be 
ferried across a part of the road which the 
floods had submerged. 

" How shall we get across ? '' she asked. 

They were standing stUl on the middle of 
the bridge, to have a look at the scene in front 
of them. 

" Oh, all right," said Mr. Dowse, carelessly. 
" The water is not very deep.'' 

Perhaps he was a little too careless ; for on 
starting to go down the slope to this hollow 
where the water lay, the horse he was driving 
stumbled badly, and, on recovering, got an 
admonishing cut from his master. Whether 
this trifling accident had fluttered his nerves, 
or whether some sudden gleam of the water at 
his feet startled him, can only be guessed ; but 
at all events the animal all at once became 
unmanageably restive. He reared and plunged 
— splashing the water about him, and causing 
the women who were standing by — waiting 
for the punt — to scream with alarm. 
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"Hold tight!'' Mr. Dowse called out to 
Violet. 

The warning was just given in time ; for 
the next instant the horse made a sudden 
plunge to one side of the road, which nearly 
threw the dog-cart bodily into the deeper water 
by the side of the highway; and then it 
dashed madly forward. The driver had no 
sort of control over it ; but fortunately the 
road in front was pretty straight. And so 
away they went at a furious pace, to the no 
small consternation of one or two people who 
were coming along the road ; and so intent 
were Mr. Dowse and Violet in watching the 
excited animal that was now placing their lives 
in jeopardy that they had not the slightest 
notion that they alone were the occupants of the 
vehicle. When the horse swerved in the hollow, 
young Dowse had been pitched clean oflF the 
back seat of the dog-cart, falling heavily on 
the wooden palings by the side of the road. 

The way was dear before them; and in 
time the runaway horse showed symptoms of 
moderating his speed. He was finally stopped 
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by a waggoner, who, happening to look back, 
and seeing what had occurred, had the presence 
of mind to draw his huge waggon right across 
the road, completely blocking all passage. 
There was no collision. The man got hold of 
the head of the animal, which now stood 
trembling and excited ; and then it was that 
Mr. Dowse discovered that his son was 
missing. 

'' Good Heavens,'' he said, " where is Ted ? " 

They looked back ; there were one or two 
people running towards them. When these 
came up, the news was brief, but terrible 
enough. The yoimg gentleman had been 
pitched right on his head. He was lying 
insensible. They had sent in to Eton for a 
surgeon. 

" Gro back to him," said Violet, instantly, to 
her companion ; " I will wait here with the 
dog-cart." 

Mr. Dowse seemed stupefied. He did not 
think what he was doing in leaving this girl 
in charge of a frightened horse, even although 
the great waggon still blocked the way. 
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** Yes, yes," he said, " stay here for a minute 
— I must see — what has happened " 

He set out to run. He met one or two 
country people ; he asked them no questions. 
Then he came in sight of a group of persons 
standing by the road-side, not far from the 
spot where the horse had bolted. 

The young man was in the middle of that 
group, his head supported on a friendly knee.. 
He was apparently lifeless ; not even sl groan- 
escaped him. There was no outward sign of 
injury, except a slight trace of blood about the 
lips. 

" Stand back 1 '* the father said, sternly, to 

the small and eager crowd. " Stand back, and 

give him air 1 You have sent for a surgeon ? " 

"Yes, sir.'' 

" Ted ! Teddy ! " the elder man cried with 

some vague hope of arousing his son to 

consciousness. ** Are you badly hurt, lad ? " 

There was no answer. He looked despairingly 
around. 

"Is there a drop of brandy to be had — or 
whisky ? " 
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There was no answer to that, either. For- 
tunately, at this moment, a brougham came 
along the road, the only occupant of which was 
an old lady who, although unknown personally 
to the Dowses, was a neighbour of theirs and 
knew them by sight. When she discovered 
what had occurred, she instantly placed her 
carriage at Mr. Dowse's disposal. The ap- 
parently lifeless body was lifted in ; the father 
followed; and the coachman was bidden to 
drive gently on to the Laurels. 

They came up to the point at which Violet 
had been left. She was now down in the road. 

" What has happened ? " she said, with a 
pale face, to Mr. Dowse ; but the sight she saw 
inside the carriage was enough. 

" Will you get some of the people to bring 
the dog-cart along ? " said Mr. Dowse : it was 
not an occasion for ceremony. 

They drove on again with that mournful 
burden ; and she, having given the waggoner 
half-a-crown to leave his waggon for a few 
minutes and take the horse and dog-cart on to 
Mr. Dowse's house, walked slowly after. There 
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were gloomy forebodiiijgs in her mind. That 
slowly-driven carriage away along there, seemed 
to be like a hearse. Why was it that, wherever 
she went, death, or the semblance of death, 
dogged her footsteps, and was for ever plucking 
the sunshine out of the sky ? Her coming 
seemed to be the signal for the coming of all 
misfortunes ; birds of evil omen followed after 
her ; she was as one doomed, association with 
whom was fatal. 

Trembling and ftdl of fear, she walked up to 
the house. She dreaded to hear the wail of a 
mother over her only son ; she imagined the 
reproach with which that mother would raise 
aer eyes from her son's pallid face and fix them 
on this -stranger who seemed the herald and 
the occasion of all evil things. 

The poor mother had no such thoughts in 
her head ; even if this were a time for affixing 
responsibility, she certainly would not have 
considered Violet to be the cause of this 
lamentable accident. But all the same the girl 
was oppressed by some strange feeling that it 
was dangerous for any one to be linked, in 
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however slight a degree, with one whom evil 
fortune had marked out for its own ; and so it 
was that she did not dare to go into that room 
where, as she knew, the young man lay, 
watched by his agonised parents. All the 
doors were open. She walked into the drawing- 
room ; and sate down, alone. Then she heard 
the doctor's carriage drive up to the front of 
the house. 



CHAPTER XII. 



REPENTANCE. 



On the morning after Christmas, Mrs. Warrener 
carried her great news up to Lady North ; and 
that circumspect prim little woman was a good 
deal more agitated than usual, and her cold,, 
observant grey eyes were full of wonder. 

" It is a strange story, Mrs. Warrener," she? 
said, quickly. " Do you believe it yourself ? 
Can you believe it ? You know the fancies 
that get into the heads of persons who are 
ill; and you know your brother has been 
delirious." 

*'Yes, I know that,'' said Mrs. Warrener, 
" and my first impression last night was that 
he was wandering again ; but no — not at all — 
and then, as I have told you, Mr. Miller con- 
firms my belief. I am sure he knows all abput 
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her. I want Sir Acton to go to him — ^his 
authority will get at the truth ^ 

" My husband is in Belgium, Mrs. Warrener, 
do you think, do you really think, I should 
be justified in telegraphing to him to come 
home ? " 

"Most decidedly,^' said Violet's friend, 
without a moment's hesitation. 

" You are so sure all this is true ? " 

" I am." 

" He will think I have gone mad if I tell 
him why he is to come home." 

" Then don't tell him. Merely say that he is 
urgently wanted." 

" And in the meanwhile *^ 

"In the meanwhile, we ought to put an 
advertisement in the papers which may catch 
Violet's eye. And perhaps you might go to 
Mr. Miller and beg him to tell you where Violet 
is. He may be kinder to you than he was to 
me." 

" But— but— ," said Lady North, still a little 
bewildered. "What could be his object in 
concealing the fact? Is it possible he has 
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been looking at us all this time wearing mourn- 
ing for a girl whom he knew to be alive ? " 

" That part of it I can't make out at all," 
said Mrs. Warrener, rather wistfully. " But I 
am sure that Violet is in London." 

The advertisement appeared in several of 
the newspapers on the Monday morning ; 
probably few cared to pause and speculate 
over the story that lay behind such an or- 
dinary notice as this : — Violet N . We 

all know that you a/re alive and in London. 
Pra/y return. We will do everything you can 
desire to secure your happiness. But George 
Miller knew the story ; and as soon as he 
saw this advertisement, he promptly said to 
himself — 

*'Very well. They all know, without my 
telling them. I have not broken any promise ; 
it is no fault of mine that they know. But, 
now they do know, am I to be made the victim 
of a pretence at concealment which is no 
concealment at all ? '* 

That reasoning entirely satisfied him. Violet 
had had her wish, in so far as she was leaving 
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the country without his having spoken a single 
word about her being alive to any person ; and, 
so soon as she had really left, and disappeared 
without leaving any trace behind her, he 
considered he would be justified in clearing 
away the suspicions under which he had been 
most unjustly placed. By which route would 
she leave England ? In any case, she would 
be clear ofi" on Wednesday night. On Wednes- 
day, therefore, he would show to his friends 
how harshly they had dealt with him; and 
by that time Violet would be safe from 
pursuit, for neither he nor they would 
know when, or by which line, she had gone 
to America. 

The cup of his troubles and mortification, 
however, was not yet full. On the Monday 
evening, just as he was going along to his 
club. Lady North and Anatolia drove up to 
his rooms in Half-Moon Street, and stopped 
him on the pavement. 

** You will excuse our calling on you at such 
a time, Mr. Miller ; but we thought we should 
most likely catch you now,'' said Lady North. 
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He inwardly made use of language which, 
had they heard it, would have frightened his 
two visitors out of their wits. It was too bad, 
iie thought. Here he was to undergo a repeti- 
tion of the scene already enacted at Sydenham 
Hill ; and as it was women, and always women, 
who came to put him under a raking fire of 
indignant reproaches, what answer could he 
make ? He was not much of a heroic person ; 
but he would twenty times rather have 
encountered the menaces of Violet's father. 

** Will you walk up-stairs ? '' said he, with 
great courtesy, as he opened the door with his 
latch-key. 

He lit the candles on the table. 

" Can I oflFer you some tea. Lady North ? A 
couple of minutes " 

"No, thank you,'' said Lady North. She 
was a little frightened ; and she concealed her 
fright under a demeanour of cold and proud 
reserve. She also seemed to add some inches 
to her stature as she continued — " Of course 
you know why we have come." 

" Well, yes, I suppose so/' said he, sulkily. 
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"Mrs. Warrener has been to you with that 
absurd story ? '' 

'' Is it absurd ? " Lady North said. " Mr. 
Miller, you surely cannot mean to trifle with 
us in such a matter. Is it true ? " 

*' I don't see why you should come to me at 
all/' said he, becoming a little more vehement 
" I have had enough of it. Mrs. Warrener 
comes over to our house, on a Christmas 
evening, when we have a family-party gathered 
together; and straightway begins to accuse 
me, before all these people, of all manner of 
things; and of course, as she is a woman, I 
can't give her the answer I would give to a 
man. I think it is rather hard. And now, I 
suppose, you too. Lady North, mean to do 
the same thing. Well, I can't help it." 

He affected an air of resignation. But Lady 
North was much cooler than Mrs. Warrener 
had been ; and she was not to be put ofi" by 
this specious show of injury. 

" You know very well, Mr. Miller," said she 
calmly, "that a single word of yours would 
relieve you at once from those very serious 
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charges. I cannot blame Mrs. Warrener. T 
must say I consider your conduct as very 
strange. It appears you cannot deny your 
being aware that Violet is alive " 

" One minute, Lady North/' said he, inter- 
rupting her, and speaking with some decision. 
'^ There is no use in our quarrelling ; and I can 
see you are going to say the same things that 
Mrs. Warrener said. That won't do any good. 
But I will tell you what I will do : if you like 
to wait till Wednesday evening — the day after 
to-morrow — I will tell you all I know about 
this afiair. And I won't tell you before then." 

" Keally, Mr. Miller," said his visitor, " this 
is the most extraordinary conduct on your 
part " 

" Yes, I dare say it is," said he, his temper 
rising again. " But don't you think that before 
you find me guilty of cruelty, and caprice, and 
all the rest of it, you might wait to hear what 
I have to say ? And if you would ask Mrs. 
Warrener to be present on Wednesday evening, 
I should be obliged to you. I wish to say a 
word or two to her ' 

VOL. in. p 
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" Tou will allow me to say that I think Mrs. 
Warrener has acted most properly," observed 
Lady North, coldly. 

" Yes, precisely,'' said he, with some bitter- 
ness. "That is because you arc as ignorant of 
all the circumstances of the case as she is.'' 

** I hope Sir Acton will be home by Wednes^ 
day evening," said Lady North, not a little 
anxious to turn the whole of this serious matter 
over to her husband. 

" I hope so too," said Mr. Miller, promptly. 
** If I am to appear before a family gathering, 
and be impeached, and be put on my defence, 
I prefer that a man should be my judge." 

** I am sure no one wishes to impeach you," 
said Lady North, rather regretfully, "if you 
would only tell us where Violet is." 

He remained silent. He was not to be 
caught by this innocent invitation. 

**Then we shall see you on Wednesday 
evening," she said, rising to go. " Will you 
come to dinner ? " 

" No, thank you," said he, for he still had 
the feeling that he had been badly treated. " A 
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man going to be hanged does not have break- 
fast with the hangman. I am to be tried and 
convicted, you know." 

** I am sorry if we have judged your conduct 
harshly," said Lady North, gently. " But you 
must admit that we had some cause." 

He would admit nothing of the kind. After 
his two visitors had left, he walked along to 
his club, and as he walked his mind was full of 
thoughts of vengeance, directed more par- 
ticularly against Mrs. Warrener, whom he 
regarded as in most part responsible for all this 
trouble. Violet, of course, was the first cause. 
What business had she to thrust these con- 
ditions upon him ; and then to go by some act 
of folly or other, and let them know she was 
alone and in London? Then those other 
women, complaining, accusing, worrying him 
as if he was a thief who had some silver spoons 
secreted about his person 1 He would have it 
out with them on the Wednesday evening. 
He would not suffer all this annoyance for 
nothing. And especially would he have a 
retort ready for Mrs. Warrener. 

p 2 
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He had dinner by himself ; and as he brooded 
over all the circumstances of this strange 
business, his mind, by some curious process, 
began to construct the form of that retort. 
He was innocent : what if he threw back on 
his chief accuser the charge of being the origin 
of all this mischief? Mrs. Warrener had 
plainly intimated that he was the cause of 
Violet's having suddenly left the Highlands, 
and, in consequence, of her having inflicted so 
great an amount of pain upon her friends : 
what if he boldly retorted, at haphazard, that 
she herself, Mrs. Warrener, was the cause? Violet 
would not be there to contradict him, even if 
it chanced that what he said was inaccurate. 
But the more he thought of it the more he 
considered it probable that Mrs. Warrener vxis 
the cause. He had seen in these later interviews 
with Violet every symptom of the giri's being 
devoted heart and soul to this man who had 
unwittingly become his rival. Of Mr. Drum- 
mond's great love and affection for Violet, the 
constant harping on the memory of her that 
ran through his delirious imaginings could 
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leave no manner of doubt, if doubt had at any 
time been possible. What, then, could have 
caused the girl to take so desperate a step as 
that of pretending she had been drowned, in 
order to escape for ever from her friends ? Mr. 
Miller was, in his own estimation, not by any 
means a fool. He knew what mothers and 
sisters could become, when their son or their 
brother proposed to introduce a new member 
into the family. He knew the jealousy of 
women ; he could imagine something of their 
malign ingenuity. And who could possibly 
be against this marriage between Mr. Drum- 
mond and Violet, unless it was Mrs. Warrener 
herself; and whose interests but hers could 
suflFer ? 

"And so," argued this young man with 
himself, in great bitterness of heart, " having, 
by some means or other, made the girl miser- 
able, having driven her from all her friends 
and made an outcast and a wanderer of her, 
and having securely locked up the door so that 
no one should come in to share with her 
Drummond's small income, she turns round on 
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me and makes me out to be the cause of all 
this mischief and misery, and brings accusa- 
tions against me before my whole family, so 
that my own mother won't speak to me ! By 
Jove, this must be set straight ! " 

When he went up to Euston Square on that 
Wednesday evening, he had the air of a 
man who was not to be trifled with. More- 
over, he had conned over a few little bits of 
rhetoric, with which to rebut the astounding 
charges that had been brought against him. 
The trial of Warren Hastings was nothing to 
this. 

Sir Acton North was there, grave and silent : 
he would say nothing against the young man 
until he had been heard. Mrs. Warrener was 
there too ; with a great anxiety in her pale and 
gentle face. Lady North was the third figure 
in the assembled court ; none of her daughters 
being present. 

" Although I am not represented by counsel, '* 
the young man was beginning to say with 
bitter sarcasm, when he was sternly interrupted 
by Sir Acton North. 
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" This is not a subject for joking, Mr. Miller/' 
said he. "Tell me at once — is my daughter 
alive ? " 

** Yes," was the simple answer. Mrs. War- 
rener clasped her hands — there was not one 
there who loved Violet better than she did. 

" Where is she % ' 

" I don't know.'' 

An ominous frown came over Sir Acton 
North's forehead. 

" Come, sir. You may have trifled with 
those ladies ; you shall not trifle with me ! " 

"I do not know where she is," George 
Miller continued, with a grand air of indiffer- 
ence ; " but I will tell you where I believe her 
to be — I believe she is now on her way to 
America. And if you will listen, I will tell 
you all I know about her. You may believe 
the story or not ; I cannot help it if you don't. 
But at least I shall try to show to these ladies 
that their imagination got the better of them 
when they accused me of being a monster of 
deceit and cruelty, and perhaps they will 
acknowledge that they were a trifle precipitate. y 
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I kDew nothing at all about — about Miss North 
— being alive, till a little over a month ago. 
There's a decorator-fellow in Regent Street, who 
got into my club on the strength of his being 
an artist — I believe he was an artist at the 
time — and he began talking to me one night 
about a mysterious sort of girl who was in his 
father's place. He believed she knew some one 
in the Judseum. I asked her name — he said 
it was Miss Main ; and the coincidence struck 
me, for I remembered that schoolmistress. I 
asked more about her; some things seemed 
very odd ; I thought I would go and see her. 
Well, I watched her coming out of the shop 
one evening ; and I made sure it was Violet, 
though she was closely veiled. I watched her 
once or twice ; then I spoke to her. It was 
Violet — I mean, Miss North. Very well. I 
was a little taken aback, of course ; for I could 
not understand it; but she said she wanted 
everybody to believe she was dead — she 
was going away from England, she said; and 
she insisted on my promising not to tell a 
human being that I had seen her " 
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Here the young man coloured somewhat. 

" You may think I am breaking that promise ; 
but, you see, I made it in the expectation that 
I could reason her out of all this ; and then, in 
any case, what she wanted was to get safely 
away ; and then, when you all seemed to know 
quite well, what was the use of my refusing to 
speak any longer " 

These somewhat incoherent reasons had not 
been prepared beforehand ; there was no pre- 
cision of language about them. Moreover the 
young man said nothing of the further reason 
that he was determined to have no more 
personal annoyance over a matter which did 
not concern him. 

" Well, I gave her my word of honour not 
to tell you. Perhaps that was wrong ; but I 
was a little bit flustered ; and I wanted to gain 
time. Then she said she had pretended to be 
drowned because she thought she was making 
her friends miserable ; and after a time they 
would forget her. She was very anxious to 
leave England, I could see ; but when she 
asked for news of all of you, and when I told 
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her that Mr. Drummond was ill, then she 
would not go until she had news of his getting 
better. I had to go to her every few days with 
my report ; she was very anxious. I don't know 
whether you believe all that I am telling you ; 
I cannot help it if you don't ; but I am telling 
you all I know ; and I think it is very hard 
that 1 should have been dragged into the 
matter at all; and then get nothing but 
angry suspicions for my pains." 

" Well ? " said Sir Acton. He was pacing 
up and down one end of the room, his hands 
behind his back. There was scarcely any trace 
of agitation on the deeply-lined face. 

" Well, that is all." 

" But what made her leave the Highlands in 
such a way ?" cried Lady North. "Why did 
she go and do such a thing ? " 

" You may well ask why ! " said Mr. Miller, 
with some warmth. " You, I suppose, were 
quick to follow Mrs. Warrener in charging the 
whole thing upon me. I was the cause of it. 
I had induced the girl to come to London ; I 
had concealed the fact of her being here ; I 
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had inflicted all this misery on her friends. 
•Perhaps I might suggest another version. I 
have heard how even very amiable women can 
treat a girl who thinks of marrying their 
brother or their son. I know that Violet was 
too proud to bring dissension into any family 
— to go anywhere as an intruder. Yes, I will 
tell you my version of it. I will confess that 
I wanted to marry Violet too. I found I had 
no chance whatever; she cared more for Mr. 
Drummond than for everybody else in the 
world ; what he thought of her perhaps Mrs. 
Warrener can tell you. I believe they might 
have been married now, but for interference. 
When I first saw her, about a month ago, and 
when she talked of the misery she had been 
causing her friends, I fancied she had dreaded 
entering into this marriage, and had run away 
from it at all costs ; but I discovered after- 
wards that she thought of nothing else in the 
world than Mr. Drummond. Very well, then : 
what was the cause of her misery ? Who was 
the cause of it ? And who has been the cause 
of all this suffering ? " 
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Lady North seized the young man by the 
arm. 

" For pity's sake ! " she said. 

lie turned jfrom Sir Acton to whom he had 
been appealing ; and there he saw Mrs. 
Warrener, her head buried in her hands, crying 
most bitterly. It was a cruel revenge to take 
for a few indignant words. But the pale little 
woman pulled herself together ; and she spoke 
through her sobs. 

" God forgive me if I have done wrong," 
she said, " through any mistake. But you do 
not know me if you think my home was not 
as open to Violet as — as my heart was. I 
loved her always. 1 should have loved her ten 
times more if she had married my brother. 
Mr. Miller, if I have suspected you wrongly, I 
beg your pardon.'' 

"Well," said he, with some compunction, 
" you did suspect me wrongly ; for you see 
how I was dragged into this affair through no 
wish of my own. And I am sorry if I have 
hurt your feelings, Mrs. Warrener. You know 
better than anyone else what the relations 
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between you and Violet were. That is no 
business of mine.'' 

This interruption . had but little interest for 
Sir Acton North ; lie impatiently waited until 
these explanations had been made; and then 
he urged the young man to continue, and tell 
them what further steps Violet had taken. 

"She sailed for America on Monday last/' 
he said, simply. 

" But for what part ? " 

" I don't know." 

" You don't mean to say," said Sir Acton, 
stopping in that hurried pacing to and fro. 
" You don't mean to say that she has left this 
country altogether, without leaving the least 
trace behind her ? " 

" That was her intention." 

"Oh, it is monstrous ; it is inconceivable ! 
What madness has possessed the girl? And 
you — you might have told us a week ago " 

"You forget," said the younger man, "that 
I had given her my word of honour not to tell 
you. It was not for me to interfere. I did 
my best to stop her ; but when I saw she was 
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determined to go to America — ^well, a girl 
knows her own business best." 

"What is the name of those people in 
Regent Street 1 " demanded Sir Acton, 
abruptly. 

" Dowse and Son." 

" Do you know where they live ? " 

" In the country somewhere, They don't 
live in London, though young Dowse gives 
himself a holiday up here occasionally. If you 
want to make inquiries of them, you must 
wait till to-morrow." 

All this time Mrs. Warrener had been sitting 
silent, her head bent down, the expression of 
her face betraying no consciousness of what 
was going on around her. Indeed her thoughts 
were elsewhere — away back in the past, which 
she was now trying to read by a new and 
terrible light. If George Miller had resolved 
to have his revenge, he had now succeeded; 
a horrible fear darkened this poor woman's 
heart, and she scarcely dared to confess to 
herself all the possibilities to which his random 
accusation pointed. That accusation, it is 
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true, was in one sense wrong — even pre- 
posterous. That she should have interfered 
between Violet and her brother through 
jealousy, or from a wish to protect his small 
income, was a notion that might occur to a 
business-like young man like Mr. Miller; not 
to her. But if the rest of it were true ? If 
she had in reality poisoned these two minds 
by her innocent misrepresentations — what 
then ? Had she ruined the lives of the two 
people whom she held, next to her own 
daughter, most dear in the world ? 

She rose, pale and distraite, to bid them 
good-bye. She was sure Sir Acton would find 
Violet He would let her know as his 
inquiries proceeded. Mr. Miller would forgive 
her if she had unintentionally wronged him. 

When she reached home, she did not stay 
to take oflf her bonnet and things ; she went 
straight to her brother's room. But she paused 
at the door, physically unable to go farther. 
Strange tremblings passed through her frame ; 
she caught at the handle of the door to steady 
herself ; a giddiness came over her eyes. She 
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tried to form some notion of what she would 
say to him ; and she could not. The one great 
yearning of her soul was to crave his forgive- 
ness for the irreparable wrong she had done. 

She managed to open the door ; he was 
lying on the couch apparently asleep. She 
gently shut the door behind her; and stole 
over to the couch, and knelt down. She 
looked at the pale, emaciated hand that lay 
helpless there ; that was her doing. 

He had been, half-awake. He turned round 
and regarded her with some surprise. She 
could not speak. 

" What is the matter, Sarah ? " said he. 

She only took the thin, white hand, and 
kissed it passionately, and burst into tears. 
Then he tried to raise himself a bit, and a 
strange, solemn look came into the wasted 
face. 

" It was all a dream, then,'* he said, with 
resignation. ** We shall never see her again.*' 

" Oh, James, James ! " his sister cried, ^dth 
passionate grief ; " it will break my heart to 
tell you ! Violet is alive — it was indeed she 
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who brought you the flowers — she has never 
ceased to love you — and — and perhaps you 
will see her again — ^but — ^how can I look on 
her face ! And you — ^how can you ever forgive 
me — if — if all this is true — and it looks so 
terribly true 1 " 

His eyes were troubled and bewildered by 
her wild speech; but he sank back on the 
couch with a sigh of relief. 

" Violet is alive, then," he said ; that was 
enough. 

"But listen, James," she continued in a 
quick, eager way, sometimes interrupted by a 
sob ; " and then you will forgive me if you 
can. I made a terrible mistake ; I must have 
misled you both ; I thought she cared all 
along for Mr. Miller, and that they had only 
a lovers quarrel ; and now I am sure I was 
altogether and terribly wrong, for here she has 
been in London all this time, and Mr. Miller 
himself confesses that she has loved you all 
through with her whole heart, and has never 
cared for him at alL And now I see it so 
clearly — I begged you not to speak to her, to 
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give her a chance, for I knew she was proud 
and would keep to her word at all hazards ; 
and she would so readily misconstrue your 
silence, and your looking pained and 

anxious '^ 

"Sarah," said her brother, raising himself 
on the couch, and regarding her, *' all this is 
very wild talking. You accuse yourself need- 
lessly. You appear to think that all the 
relations between Violet and me were managed 
by you ; and that through some mistake you 
managed wrongly. It was not so. In such a 
matter I could not have trusted the opinion or 
report of any one, although, of course, you 
were Violet's intimate friend, and you knew 
more about the ways and natural wishes of a 
girl than I did. Don't blame yourself need- 
lessly. When that compact between her and 
me was broken — it was only the awakening 
from a dream — the vanishing of a rainbow, 
we did it of our own free will, and after all 
the explanation that was necessary. I saw 
her looking miserable, and I could not bear 
that. You spoke of a lover s quarrel ; of her 
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agitation over that letter from young Miller — 
well, what could be more likely ? " 

^' But I was wrong — I am sure I was terribly 
WT'ong/' his sister cried. 

" What matter ? " he continued calmly. " I 
did not go by your judgment only ; I went to 
herself. I asked her if she was harassed or 
troubled by our engagement, and that she should 
be free if she wished. And then I remember 
the bright and grateful look with which she 
confessed it was all a mistake — she held out 
her hand to me — it was the first time for days 
I had seen her look happy. That was enough." 

"And yet/' said Mrs. Warrener, sadly and 
thoughtfully, and almost as if she were speak- 
ing to herself, ** and yet if that gladness were 
caused by something else ? — if she believed, or 
had been taught to believe, that you had only 
a friendly affection for her? — ^if she thought 
she was relieving you from an obligation that 
was becoming daily more painful — " 

She rose, as if she would throw off* the 
burden of this thinking; her face looked 
haggard and tired, 
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"Oh, Violet," she said, "why did you go 
away — ^without a word ! '' 

"Where has she gone?" Mr. Drummond 
asked ; you would have thought he was speak- 
ing of Amy, who had gone to spend the evening 
with a neighbour of theirs. 

"To America. She fancies no one knows she 
is alive — ^no one but Mr. Miller, who discovered 
her accidentally about a month ago — and she 
made him promise to keep her secret. Imagine 
the poor girl going away out to that strange 
country all by herself, without a friend in the 
worid, and all because she fancied she was 
somehow making you miserable, and that 
nothing would cure that but your believing she 
was dead. There is a great deal that is strange 
and unintelligible in all this ; but to my dying 
day I will believe that I have had more to do 
with it than I can dare to think of. If only I 
could see Violet — for five minutes — if I could 
ask her one simple question — but I know the 
answer already. That girl has loved you as 
few girls have ever loved a man ; that T am 
sure of, now when it is too late. And if I 
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were to see her, what could I do now but go 
down on my knees before her and beg for her 
forgiveness 1 She would give it to me, I know. 
There never was anything she could deny her 
friends. But now if she is lost to us for ever 
— if we are to go on from year to year think- 
ing of her as a stranger and a wanderer in 
some distant part of the world — I think that 
will be worse even than when we thought she 
was dead/' 

*'I will find her," said Mr. Drummond, 
absently. 

She looked at the wasted frame, and the 
helpless arms : and her eyes grew moist again. 

" I will find her, when T get well," he con- 
tinued, speaking slowly and at intervals, " I 
have never had anything to do in my life ; this 
will be something. I shall have done a good 
work when I recover Violet, and take her back 
to her friends and her home. It is a strange 
thing to think that I shall see her again. Many 
a time, in walking in the streets, or along a 
road, I have seen in the distance the figure of 
a tall girl ; and I have wondered what I should 
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Bay and do if this were really Violet coming 
along, brought back to us out of the grave. I 
thought of that many a time. And now I 
shall go on my pilgrimage with the certainty 
of really seeing her some day — of taking her 
hand, and hearing her speak — ^not as a mere 
ghostly picture in a dream, but the real, bright, 
madcap Violet of old, who troubled us sorely, 
and whom we loved. . . . And we shall scold 
her, too, for these wild pranks ; and shall we 
not be proud of her when we bring her back — 
like a king's daughter — in clothing of wrought 
gold — ^with gladness and rejoicing ? But there 
will be no wedding in any king's palace or else- 
where for her — enough of mischief came out 
of thinking of that in the old time. We shall 
bring her back only to the fireside, and to the 
old, quiet ways, and to our hearts. It is 
nothing to cry about, Sarah ; it is a thing to 
get well and strong for. We want courage, 
hope, and strength. But my hands don't 
look very strong, do they ? " 

He held them out, and smiled. She could 
not see them for her tears. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



AT LAST ! 



It is a pale, clear morning down here in 
Berkshire. A faint blue mist hangs about the 
black and distant woods ; but closer at hand, 
in the garden of The Laurels, the sunshine is 
bright enough on the wintry-looking evergreens, 
on the ruddy berries left on the hawthorn-trees, 
and on the gleaming scarlet bunches on the 
hollies. There is something odd about the 
appearance of the front of the house: is it 
that the blinds of all the windows are drawn 
down? There is no sign of life about the 
place ; and an intense stillness broods over both 
house and garden. 

But by and by the figure is seen of a young 
girl who comes slowly along one of the paths. 
She is wandering idly about these empty 
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grounds, by herself. And apparently her 
thoughts are none of the brightest, for there is 
a sad look in her eyes, and her cheeks have not 
the healthful brilliancy of a young girl's com- 
plexion. And what is she saying to herself ? — 
" They ought not to ask me to stay; I shall 
become a curse to them, as to everyone with 
whom I have been associated. I have never 
meant any harm to any one all my life ; but mis- 
fortune goes hand-in-hand with me, and misery 
is the only gift I have to offer to my friends. 
It is better I should be away among strangers. 
That poor young man — the few seconds in 
which he was sensible — ^why did he beg me to 
stay with his mother ? I cannot comfort her : 
I shall only bring further ill to her and to her 
house.'* 

A servant comes out, and says a word to 
her ; she turns and goes in-doors. She ascends 
the stairs noiselessly ; and as she goes by one 
room in the corridor she seems to listen — ^but 
what is the use of Ustening when only the 
awful silence of death is within ? She passes 
onward to a further room, and here she finds a 
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middle-aged woman, with silvery white hair, 
sitting mournfully and helplessly before the 
fire, 

" My child, have you considered ? come 
here,'' the woman says in a trembling voice. 

The girl goes over to her, and puts her hand 
in the outstretched hand. 

" Yes, I have thought about it," is the reply, 
uttered in a low voice. " You have been very 
kind to me — I would do anything for you — 
but I cannot stay in England." 

" You will not take pity on the empty house," 
says the mother, beginning to cry gently. " It 
was his last wish. You would be a daughter 
to us." 

" T cannot — I cannot," says the girl, almost 
wildly. " You don't know how — ^how I bring 
misfortune to my friends. I want to be away 
— away from England —among strangers. I 
shall do no more mischief then to those I love. 
And as for you, Mrs. Dowse, you know I 
cannot ever be to you what you have lost ; 
and I should only remind you constantly of 
your great trouble " 
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" Am I likely to forget that, ever ? " she says. 

" But in the meantime I will stay with you 
for a week or two. Then you must leave this 
house, and go away for a time : Mr. Dowse 
has already spoken to me about that. Will 
you come out into the garden now ? the fresh 
air will do you good." 

She only shakes her head. She has some 
writings in her lap, over which she has been 
poring, and crying. These are some of poor 
Teddie's poetical flights ; and his mother finds 
in them the expression of the most tender and 
beautiful spirit that ever breathed upon the 
earth. 

She went noiselessly down the stair again, 
in tending to go out into the garden; but as 
she passed along the hall she found the open 
doorway suddenly darkened by the tall figure 
of a man. She looked up with a vague alarm ; 
then she uttered a slight cry, and would have 
retreated. But the next moment the old 
instinct prevailed; she went quickly forward, 
her face upturned ; and she found his arms 
close round her. 
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'^ Violet, my girl ! " said this tall man, strug- 
gling to retain his composure, though his voice 
was shaken. "You have come back to us, 
after all ! What has been the meaning of all 
this " . 

Her heart was beating so wildly that she could 
not answer. There was a strange joy over- 
flooding her soul. All the gloomy fancies — the 
desperate desire to forsake her friends and 
become a wanderer — seemed to have dis- 
appeared the moment she met her father's eyes 
and found his arms enclosing her. The world 
had come back to her, when she had been per- 
suading herself she was scarcely of it. There 
was not a thought now of her being a misery- 
bringer. 

" Come," said he, " let me see you. Let me 
see what you are like after all this terrible 
business." 

He disengaged her from him, and held her 
at a short distance ; the light, entering under 
the narrow veranda, fell fuU upon her face, 
and showed how sadly worn and pale it 
was. 
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" You have not been happy, Violet. Why 
did you go away? Why did you want to 
leave us ? " 

Then he suddenly recollected himself. He 
had independently arrived at the same decision 
as Mr. Drummond. If this wayward girl were 
ever to be brought back to them, they should 
ask her no questions. She should return on 
her own terms ; it was enough that they were 
to get her back at all. 

" No, Violet," said he, '* I won't ask you any 
questions." 

" Let us go outside," she said, in a low voice. 
" Do you know he is dead ? " 

" Yes. The foreman at the works told me 
this morning." 

They passed out into the garden ; she had, as 
of old, taken his arm, but her hand trembled 
much, and she was not so firm and upright in 
her walk as usual. 

" Papa, do they all know ? " she asked, her 
face bent on the ground. 

'* Yes, certainly, Violet ; how could you 

but no, no 1 What you did was doubtless quite 
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right. You had your reasons. You were quite 
right/' 

He stammered, and looked embarrassed. He 
was so glad to see his daughter again that he 
would forgive everything, and ask no questions, 
as he had promised. Nevertheless, the inex- 
plicable character of her conduct haunted him, 
and continually provoked him into " whys " and 
'^hows?" 

"They all know? Mrs. Warrener, too?" 
she said. 

" Yes, certainly." 

" And I have made them suffer, and you a 
great deal ; and now it has all come to 
nothing," she said, sadly. " There is no use in 
my going away now." 

" In your going away ! " he cried, in dismay. 
"Of course you are not going away, Violet. 
Now we have caught you, we sha'n't let you 
slip from us again. You are going back with 
us,. Violet. And what a chance it was 1 — we 
were told you had left on Monday." 

" I was to have done so," she answered, 
simply, " but Mr. Dowse persuaded me to stay. 
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His wife was in such a terrible way when Mr. 
Edward died; we thought she wouldn't get 
over it/' 

Sir Acton began to feel a great pity for these 
people, whom he had never seen. He was not 
a very sjmipathetic man, and, in any case, ho 
would have had little in common with Mr. 
Edward Dowse ; but he could see very plainly 
that, but for the death of that young man, he, 
Sir Acton, would almost certainly have never 
seen his daughter again in this world ; and now 
his gratitude took the form of compassion for 
the survivors. 

" Yes, I am very sorry for these poor people/' 
said he, '* very sorry. You must do what you 
can for them, Violet. But, in the first place, 
you know you must come at once and pay us a 
short visit — even if you run back here after- 
wards — just to show the girls you are alive, 
and then they wDl feel safe in putting off their 
mourning." 

"Oh, no, no, papa!" she cried, shrinking 
back so that she even withdrew her hand from 
his arm ; " I can never go back like that. I 
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have done too much harm. I should be ashamed 
to meet anyone I used to know ! " 

*'They will forget all that!'' said he, 
vehemently ; " they will be delighted to see 
you, Violet. But what did you mean by run* 
ning away in that fashion without telling us 
first what was the matter, eh? Why didn't 
you come to me ? Well, never mind that ; I 
sha'n't ask any questions. But — ^but if you 
have any explanations or questions " 

He had never departed from this old con- 
viction that women had a secret code of feelings, 
and sentiments, and opinions amongst them- 
selves, which no man could hope to understand. 
He knew there was a myster}- about this affair 
which it was no use his trying to solve. 

'^ Violet," said he, with some embarrassment, 
*'when the foreman told me this mornino: 
you were still down here, I — I thought you 
might perhaps like to see one of your old 
friends. I telegraphed to Mrs. Warrener — '' 

The girl began to look alarmed. 

** — In fact, she came down with me. Would 
you like to see her 1 " 
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'* No/^ the girl was beginning to say, when 
he interrupted her. 

" In feet, Violet, she is here. She is down 
in the road. She is most anxious to see you ; 
for it appears she had something to do with 
your going away, and she wishes to make 
explanations to you ; she seems very sorry." 

" Very well," said the girl, nerving herself, 
** T will see her. Shall we walk down to the 
gate, papa ? " 

But this did not suit his purpose at all. He 
wanted to leave the two women together. Of 
course they had their secrets, their sentiments, 
their occult reasons ; how could he aid in this 
esoteric interview ? So he bade Violet wait in 
the garden, where there were paths among the 
laurels and other evergeens fitted for quiet 
talking, while he went down to the road to fetch 
the anxious and trembling-hearted little woman, 
who was walking to and fro there. 

When Mrs. Warrener came up into this 
garden, she came alone ; and for a time she did 
not see Violet. But suddenly the girl appeared, 
and went forward to her, calmly and sadly, 
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with her eyes cast down. Was this the bright 
and daring Violet of old ? A throb of pain 
went through the heart of her visitor. 

" Violet," said Mrs. Warrener, timidly, and 
she was trembling not a little, " I am not 
surprised that you did not wish to see me. 
I have done you a great injury.'' 

But this strange reserve between these two 
could not continue. Were they both eager for 
forgiveness that they stood apart, each waiting 
for the other's approach to the old kindness ? 
The next minute Mrs. Warrener had caught 
the girl in her arms, and had hidden her face 
in her bosom, whilst she was sobbing out there, 
in passionate accents, the long story of her 
terrible mistake and all its consequences, with 
her present professions of penitence, and prayers 
for forgiveness. Much of all this startled 
Violet, and even frightened her. Was it true, 
then, that when they first heard of her being 
in London, they imagined she had run away 
to rejoin George Miller ? No, she knew one 
at least who had not believed that of her. 

" And when you see him, Violet," her friend 
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was saying, in rather a wild way, " when you 
come to see him, ancl see what a wreck has been 
made, will you be able to forgive me then? 
That is all my doing, too. He was a changed 
man jfrom the moment we believed you were 
drowned ; he thought of nothing else but that ; 
it was those long midnight walks in the rain 
and cold that brought on the fever." 

" He has suffered all that for me,^' the girl 
murmured, almost to herself. She had no 
thought of what she, also, had borne. 

" But now — but now, Violet," said her friend, 
looking up to her face with tender and 
beseeching eyes, " it will be aU diflferent now, 
and there will be no more danger of these ter- 
rible misunderstandings. I will tell him why 
you looked glad when you broke off the engage- 
ment ; I will tell him why you went away from 
us ; he will understand how well one woman 
has loved him, if another has nearly wrecked 
his life.' Oh, Violet, I could have believed 
anything of your unselfishness, but this — well, 
a man ought to be content with life who has 
been shown such devotion.'' 
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"If you don't mind, Mrs. Warrener/' said the 
girl, calmly, **I think perhaps I had better 
make these explanations myself. I will write 
to him." 

The other remained silent, the tears running 
down her face. She felt the rebuke, although 
Violet had meant no rebuke. All that the girl 
had intended to convey was that henceforth it 
might be better if she spoke direct to this man, 
and alone, about such matters as concerned 
their two selves. 

"Then you will write to him soon? "said 
Mrs. Warrener, piteously, "and you will come 
and see us soon, Violet ! I am so anxious to 
have all this misery undone and atoned for, as 
far as that is possible now : you will come and 
help us to make it up to him. As for yourself, 
I can only hope you will forgive me in 
time. And, if it is not too late, Violet, I shall 
see you both get back to your old selves, and 
we may go to the Highlands again this year." 

The girl shuddered. 

"No — ^no," she said, "that would be too 
terrible." 
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" Then to the south ? " said her friend, with 
some desperate eflFort at cheerfulness. "Per- 
haps the south would be better for him ?— and 
then, as soon as he is quite well, you shall have 
no more of my intrusion. Mr. Miller said 
something the other day about sisters and 
mothers — and their jealousy ; you shall not 
have to fear my jealousy. I have enjoyed 
my brother's society for a great many years ; 
it is time I gave up my place to another 

'' But not to me, then," said the girl, quickly, 
and yet with something of sadness in her tone. 
" It is no use our talking of anything like 
that. When your brother gets well, and goes 
away, it is you who must go with him." 

" But you are coming to see him, Violet ? " 
the pale little woman cried, in dismay. " You 
are coming to live with us again ? You will 
give us the chance of trying to atone for what 
is past ? " 

** Yes, I will come and see him," said Violet, 
calmly, " in a day or two. Then I must return 
here. Afterwards — well, that has to be settled 
yet" 
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Mrs. Waxrener could not understand why 
Violet spoke thus. Was it not a simple matter 
to restore the old state of things, so soon as Mr. 
Drummond got well ? The girl spoke as if she 
were about to fulfil some doom of perpetual 
banishment from all she had ever known and 
loved. 

So it was arranged, before Sir Acton and 
Mrs. Warrener left, and after a brief word with 
Mr. Dowse, who was indoors, that Violet should 
go up to her father's house on the following 
Saturday, and go over to visit her friends in 
the south in the evening. In the meantime, 
she promised Mrs. Warrener she would write 
a letter to Mr. Drummond. 

It was a long letter, of which no word shall 
be spoken here. To the invalid, lying there 
on his couch, haunted by dreams of the past 
and all that might have been, it was a sacred 
revelation, which no eye but his ever read. 
It was the Story, told in tender phrases enough, 
but loyally honest and outspoken as the soul of 
her who penned it, of the simple, sincere, and 
enduring love that filled a woman's heart, of a 
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love that was likely to remain there until the 
pulfies of the heart itself were stilled by the 
gentle hand of death. 

And then that night. She was to be over 
at eight o'clock ; but he had a secret fancy she 
might come before the time ; and as he sate up 
on the couch, his back propped by a cushion, 
he pretended to be talking cheerfully to his 
sister and niece; but he was in reality listening 
for the sound of wheels outside. Many a time 
he had listened in like manner, even when be 
knew that his fancies were all in vain; and 
many a time, though he mourned for her as 
dead, he had imagined the door to open, and 
he bad seen a vision of the fair young girl 
entering, with her shy smile, her tender eyes, 
her gracious presence. Was it now a real 
flesh-and-blood Violet that was coming, no 
phantom from the shadowy halls of Death, but 
Violet herself, the frank, generous, courageous 
girl who had won the hearts of all the sailors 
on board the Sea-Pyot ? 

"I wish," said he, seriously, to his sister, 
"I wish there was none of that confounded 
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green in this dressing-gown: She always hated 
green in any costume." 

"She won't think about your costume, I 
imagine," his sister said. " Perhaps you would 
like a white tie, since a young lady is coming 
to sup with you ? '* 

" A white tie ? No," he said, absently (he 
was really counting the minutes as they passed, 
and listeniDg intently) " I do not know what 
impressions are produced by a white tie ; but 
they are real and mysterious. . . • If you 
meet a waiter in the street, you cannot tell 
who he is ; but his face haunts you. . . . You 
know there is something wanting to complete 
the portrait — ^you could identify him if that 
were present. A butler out of livery in the 
street, is a very strange-looking person — ^the 
dignity of his manner is irreconcileable with 
a billycock hat *' 

He looked agaiD at his watch, hanging 
upon the wall. It was a trifle past the half- 
hour. 

"How long is it since Violet was over 
here 1 " he asked. 
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"About six months now/' said Mrs. 
Warrener. 

"A great deal has happened in that half- 
year. It seems longer than half-a-year — there 
is so much distance in it, the sense of distance 
you get from death. Violet has been quite 
dose by all this time ; and yet she seems to 
be coming back to us from a far country- 
farther away than any on the other side of the 
sea — and one could almost imagine she will 
look strange and unfamiliar '' 

He stopped ; for they could hear outside 
the sound of wheels approaching. Presently 
that sound ceased. Amy Warrener jumped 
up, and flew out of the room ; her mother 
followed her. James Drummond was left 
alone. 

And now he looked at the door; for he 
knew who would open it next. He was weak 
and ill; perhaps that was why the wasted 
frame trembled so. Then the door was 
gently opened; and Violet, tall, pale, her 
eyes streaming with tears, appeared. For an 
instant she stood motionless, trying to collect 
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herself before approaching the invalid ; but the 
first glimpse she got of the shattered wreck 
lying before her caused her to utter a quick, 
sharp cry of agony, and she threw herself on 
her knees beside him, and wound her arms 
round him, for the first time, as she cried, in 
the bitterness of her heart — 

"My darling, my darling, it is not too 
late ? " 

" No, not too late/' he answered, solemnly. 
" Whether it be in this world, or in the greater 
world that lies ahead. . . . Violet, give me 
your hand." 

She raised herself for a moment, and their 
eyes were fixed on each other-— his clear, and 
calm, and earnest ; hers troubled, and dark, and 
full of an agonised tenderness. He held out 
his right hand to her ; and she placed her 
right hand in his ; and there was no need of 
any further words between these two, then or 
thereafter, during the time that was left to 
them to be together. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



JOY AND FEAB. 



Was this man mad, that he, an invalid, 
propped up in his chair, and scarcely able to 
move a wine-glass out of his way, should play 
pranks with the whole created order of things, 
tossing about solar systems as if they were no 
more than juggler^s balls, and making universal 
systems of philosophy jump through hoops as 
if he were a lion-tamer in a den ? These poor 
women did not know where to catch him. 
yiolet used to say that he was like a prism, 
taking the ordinary daylight of life and split- 
ting it up into a thousand gay and glancing 
colours. That was all very well as a spectacular 
exhibition ; but how when he was apparently 
instructing them in some serious matter ? Was 
it fair to these tender creatures who had so 
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lovingly nursed him that he should assume the 
airs of a teacher, and gravely lead out his 
trusting disciples into the desert places of the 
earth, when his only object was to get them 
into a bog and then suddenly reveal himself as 
a will-o'-the-wisp, laughing at them with a 
fiendish joy ? 

What, for example, was all this nonsense 
about the land-question — about the impossi- 
bility of settling it in England so long as the 
superstitious regard for land existed in the 
English mind ? They were quite ready to 
believe him. They deprecated that supersti- 
tion most sincerely. They could not under- 
stand why a moneyed Englishman's first 
impulse was to go and buy land ; they could 
give no reason for the delusion existing in the 
bosom of every Englishman that he, if no one 
else, could make money out of the occupation 
of a farm that had ruined a dozen men in 
succession. All this was very well ; but what 
were they to make of his suddenly turning 
round and defending that superstition as the 
most beautiful sentiment in human nature ? 
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It was, according to him, the sablimest mani- 
festation of filial love — the instinct of affection 
for the great mother of us all. And then the 
flowers became our small sisters and brothers ; 
and the dumb look of appeal in a horse's eye, 
and the singing of the thrush at the break of 

« 

day, these were but portions of the inarticulate 
language now no longer known to us. What 
was any human being to make of this rambling 
nonsense? 

It all came of the dress-coat, and of his 
childiBh vanity in his white wristbands. It 
was the first occasion on which he had cere- 
moniously dressed for dinner ; and Violet had 
come over ; and he was as proud of his high 
and stiff collar, and of his white neck-tie as if 
they had been the ribbon and star of a royal 
order. And then they were all going off the 
next morning — Miss North included — ^to a 
strange little place on the southern side of the 
Isle of Wight ; and he had gone ** clean daft" 
with the delight of expectation. There was 
nothing sacred from his mischievous fancy. 
He would have made fan of a bishop. In 
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fact, he did; for, happening to talk of in- 
articulate language, he described having seen, 
" the other day," in Buckingham Palace-road, 
a bishop who was looking at some china in a 
shop-window ; and he went on to declare how 
a young person driving a perambulator, and 
too earnestly occupied with a sentry on the 
other side of the road, incontinently drove 
that perambulator right on to the carefully- 
swathed toes of the bishop ; and then he de- 
voted himself to analysing the awful language 
which he saw on the afflicted man's face. 

" But, uncle," said Amy Warrener, with the 
delightful freshness of fifteen, " how could you 
see anybody in Buckingham Palace-road the 
other day, when you haven't been out of the 
house for months ? '' 

" How ? " said he, not a whit abashed. 
" How could I see him ? I don't know, but I 
tell you I did see him. With my eyes, of 
course." 

He lost his temper, however, after all. 

*' To-morrow," he was saying, " I bid good- 
bye to my doctor. I bear him no malice : may 
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he long be spared from having to meet in the 
next world the people he sent there before 
him 1 But look here, Violet — to-morrow 
evening we shall be fbee! — and we shall 
celebrate our freedom, and our first glimpse of 
a sea-shore, in Scotch whiskey — in hot Scotch 
whiskey — ^in Scotch whiskey with the boilingest 
of boiling water, just caught at the proper point 
of cooling. You don't know that point ; I will 
teach you : it is perfection. Don't you know 
that we have just caught the cooling point of 
the earth — ^just that point in its transition 
from being a molten mass to its becoming a 
chilled and played-out stone that admits of 
our living '' 

'' But, uncle," said Amy, " I thought the 
earth used to be far colder than it is now. 
Remember the glacial period," added this pro- 
found student of physics. 

This was too much. 

" Dear, dear me I " he exclaimed. " Am I 
to be brought up at every second by a pert 
school-girl when I am expounding the mysteries 
of life ? What have your twopenny-halfpenny 
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science primers to do with the grand secret of 
toddy ? I tell you we must catch it at the 
COOLING POINT ; and then, Violet — ^for you are 
a respectful and attentive student — ^if the 
evening is fine, and the air warm, and the 
windows open and looking out to the south — 
do you think the doctor could object to that 
one first, faint trial of a cigarette, just to make 
us think we are up again in the August nights 
— off Isle Omsay — with Alec up at the bow 
singing that hideous and melancholy song of 
his, and the Sea-Pyot slowly creeping along 

by the black islands '' 

She did not answer at all ; but for a brief 
moment her lip trembled. Amid all this 
merriment she had sate with a troubled face, 
and with a sore and heavy heart. She had 
seen in it but a pathetic bravado. He would 
drink Scotch whiskey — ^he would once more 
light a cigarette — merely to assure her that 
he was getting thoroughly well again ; his 
laughter, his jokes, his wild sallies were all 
meant, and she knew it, to give her strength 
of heart and cheerfulness. She sate and 
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listened, with her eyes cast down. When she 
heard him talk lightly and playfully of all that 
he meant to do, her heart throbbed, and she 
dared not lift her eyes to his face, lest they 
should suddenly reveal to him that awful 
conflict within of wild, and piteous^ and 
agonising doubt. 

Then that reference to their wanderings in 
the northern seas — ^he did not know how she 
trembled as he spoke. She could never even 
think of that strange time she had spent up 
there, and of the terrible things that had come 
of it, without a shudder. If she could have 
cut it out of her life and memory altogether, 
that would have been well ; but how could she 
forget the agony of that awful farewell, the 
sense of utter loneliness with which she saw 
the shores recede, the conviction then borne in 
upon her — and never wholly eradicated from 
her mind — that some mysterious doom had 
overtaken her, from which there was no escape. 
The influence of that time, and of the time 
that succeeded it, still dwelt upon her, and 
overshadowed her with its gloom. She had 
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almost lost the instinct of hope. She never 
doubted, when they carried young Dowse into 
that silent room, but that he would die ; was it 
not her province to bring misery to all who 
were associated with her ? And she had got 
so reconciled to this notion that she did not 
argue the matter with herself; she had, for 
example, no sense of bitterness in contrasting 
this apparent ^' destiny ^^ of hers with the most 
deeply-rooted feeling in her heart — namely, a 
perfectly honest readiness to give up her own 
life if only that could secure the happiness of 
those she loved. She did not even feel injured 
because this was impossible. Things were so ; 
and she accepted them. 

But sometimes, in the darkness of her room, 
in the silence of the night-time, when her 
heart seemed to be literally breaking with its 
conflict of anxious love and returning despair, 
some wild notion of propitiation — doubtless 
derived from ancient legends — would flash 
across her mind ; and she would cry in her 
agony, " If one must be taken, let it be me 1 
The world cares for him : what am I ? " If 
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she could only go out into the open place of 
the city ; and bare her bosom to the knife of 
the priest ; and call on the people to see how 
she had saved the life of her beloved : surely 
that would be to die happy. What she had 
done, now that she came to look back over it, 
seemed but too poor an expression of her great 
love and admiration. What mattered it that 
a girl should give up her friends and her 
home? Her life — her very life — that was 
what she desired, when these wild fancies 
possessed her, to surrender freely, if only she 
could know that she was rescuing him from 
the awful portals that her despairing dread 
saw open before him, and was giving him back 
— as she bade him a last farewell — to health, 
and joy, and the comfort of many friends. 

With other wrestlings in spirit, far more 
eager and real than these mere fancies derived 
from myths, it is not within the province of 
the present writer to deal ; they are not for the 
house-tops or the market-places. But it may 
be said that in all directions the gloomy influ- 
ences of that past time pursued her ; wherever 
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she went she was haunted by a morbid fear 
that all her resolute will could not shake off. 
Where, for example, could she go for sweeter 
consolation, for more cheering solace, than to 
the simple and reassuring services of the 
church? — but before she entered, eager to 
hear words of hope and strengthening, there 
was the graveyard to pass through, with 
the misery of generations recorded on its 
melancholy stones. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"O GENTLE WIND THAT BLOWETH SOUTH/' 

But if this girl, partly through her great and 
yearning love, and partly through the over- 
shadowing of her past suflFerings, was haunted 
by a mysterious dread, that was not the pre- 
vailing feeling within this small household 
which was now pulling itself together for a 
flight to the south. Even she caught some- 
thing of the brisk and cheerful spirit a^vakened 
by all the bustle of departure ; and when her 
father, who had come to London Bridge station 
to see the whole of them off, noticed the 
business-like fashion in which she ordered 
everybody about, so that the invalid should 
have his smallest comforts attended to; he 
could not help saying, with a laugh — 
"Well, Violet, this is better than starting 
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for America all by yourself, isn't it ? But I 
don't think you would have been much put 
out by that, either." 

A smart young man came up, and was for 
entering the carriage. 

" I beg your pardon," said she, respectfully 
but firmly. " This carriage is reserved." 

The young man looked at both windows. 

" I don't see that it is," he retorted, cuolly. 

He took hold of the handle of the door, 
when she immediately rose and stood before 
him, an awful politeness and decorum on her 
face, but the fire of Briinhilde the warrior- 
maiden in her eyes. 

"You will please call the guard before 
coming in here. The carriage is reserved." 

At this moment her father came forward — 
not a little inclined to laugh — 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; but the carriage is 
really reserved. There was a written paper 
put up — ^it has fallen down, I suppose — there 

it IS. 

So the smart young man went away; but 
was it fair, after this notable victory, that they 
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should all begin to make fun of her fierce and 
majestic bearing, and that the very person for 
whose sake she had confronted the enemy 
should begin to make ridiculous rhymes about 
her, such as these — 

** Then out spake Violet Nortbimus, 
Of Easton Square was she — 
' Lo, I wiU stand at thy right hand, 
And guard the door with thee ! 
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Violet Northimus did not reply. She wore 
the modesty of a victor. She was ready at 
any moment to meet six hundred such as 
he ; and she was not to be put out, after the 
discomfiture of her enemy, by a joke. 

Then they slowly rolled and grated out of 
the station ; and by and by the swinging pace 
increased ; and they were out in the clearer 
light and the fresher air, with a windy April 
sky showing flashes of blue from time to 
time. They went down through a succession 
of thoroughly English-looking landscapes — 
quiet valleys with red-tiled cottages in them, 
bare heights green with the young corn, long 
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stretclies of brown and almost leafless woods, 
with the rough banks outside all starred with 
the pale, clear primrose. There was one in 
that carriage who had had no lack of flowers 
that spring — ^flowers brought by many a kindly 
hand to brighten the look of the sick-room ; 
but surely it was something more w^onderful to 
see the flowers themselves, growing here in this 
actual and outside world, which had been to 
him for many a weary week but a dimly- 
imagined dreamland. There were primroses 
under the hedges ; primroses along the high 
banks ; primroses shining pale and clear within 
the leafless woods, among the russet leaves of 
the previous autumn. And then the life and 
motion of the sky : the south-westerly winds ; 
the black and lowering clouds suddenly fol- 
lowed by a wild and dazzling gleam of 
sunlight ; the greys and purples flying on, 
and leaving behind them a welcome expanse 
of shining April blue. 

The day was certainly squally enough, and 
might turn to showers ; but the gusts of wind 
that blew through the carriage were singularly 
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sweet and mild ; and again and again, Mr. 
Drummond, who had been raised by all this 
new life and light into the very highest spirits, 
declared with much solemnity that he could 
already detect the smell of the salt sea-air. 
They had their quarrels, of course. It pleased 
a certain young lady to treat the south coast 
of England with much supercUious contempt ; 
you would have imagined from her talk that 
there was something criminal in one's Uving 
even within twenty miles of the bleak downs, 
the shabby precipices, and the muddy sea 
which, according to her, were the only recog- 
nisable features of our southern shores. She 
would not admit indeed that there was any sea 
at all there; there was only churned chalk. 
Was it fair to say, even under the exasperation 
of continual goading, that the Isle of Wight 
was only a trumpery toy-shop; that its 
"scenery" was fitly adorned with bazaars 
for the sale of sham jewellery ; that its amuse- 
ments were on a par with those of Rosherville 
Gardens; that its rocks were made of mud 
and its sea of powdered lime 1 
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** By Heavens/' exclaimed her antagonist, " I 
will stand this no longer. I will call upon 
Neptune to raise such a storm in the Solent as 
shall convince you that there is quite enough 
sea surrounding that pearl of islands, that 
paradise, that world's wonder we are going to 
visit " 

" Yes, I have no doubt," said she, with sweet 
sarcasm, " that if you stirred the Solent with 
a tea-spoon, you would frighten the yachtsmen 
there out of their wits " 

" Oh, Violet," cried another young lady, 
"you know you were dreadfully frightened 
that night in Tobermory Bay, when the equi- 
noctial gales caught us, and the men were 
tramping overhead all night long " 

**I should be more frightened down here," 
was the retort, "because, if we were driven 
ashore, I should be choked first and drowned 
afterwards. Fancy going out of the world 
with a taste of chalk in your mouth ^" 

Well, at this moment the fierce discussion 
was stopped by the arrival of the train at 
Portsmouth ; but here a very singular incident 
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occurred. Violet was the first to step out on 
to the platform. 

" You have a tramway-car that goes down 
to the pier, have you not ? " she asked of the 
guard. 

" Ain't going to-day, miss," was the answer. 
" Boats can't come in to Southsea — ^the sea is 

very high. YouTl have to go to Portsea, 

if 
miss 

Now what was this man's amazement on 
seeing this young lady suddenly burst out 
laughing, as she turned and looked into the 
carriage. 

"Did you hear that?" she cried. "The 
Solent is raging ! They can't come near 
Southsea! Don't you think, Mrs. Warrener, 
that it will be very dangerous to go to 
Portsea ? " 

" I'll tell you what it is," said Mrs. Warrener, 
with a malicious smile, *'if a certain young 
lady I know were to be ill in crossing, she 
would be a good deal more civil to her native 
country when she reached the other side." 

But in good truth, when they got down to 
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Portsea there was a pretty stiff breeze blowing ; 
and the walk out on the long pier was not a 
little trying to an invalid who had but lately 
recovered the use of his limbs. The small 
steamer, too, was tossing about considerably 
at her moorings ; and Violet pretended to be 
greatly alarmed because she did not see half-a- 
dozen lifeboats on board. Then the word was 
given ; the cables thrown off ; and presently 
the tiny steamer was running out to the windy 
and grey-green sea, the waves of which not 
unfrequently sent a shower of spray across her 
decks. The small party of voyagers crouched 
behind the funnel, and were well out of the 
water's way. 

"Look there now," cried Mr. Drummond, 
suddenly pointing to a large bird that was 
flying by, high up in the air, about a quarter 
of a mile off, " do you see that ? Do you know 
what that is ? That is a wild goose, a grey lag, 
that has been driven in by bad weather : now 
can you say we have no waves, and winds, and 
sea in the south ? " 

Miss Violet was not daunted. 
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"Perhaps it is a goose/' she said, coolly. 
" I never saw but one flying — you remember 
you shot it. What fann-yard has this one 
left ? " 

" Oh, for shame, Violet," Mrs. Warrener 
called out, " to rake up old stories ! " 

She was punished for it. The insulted 
sportsman was casting about for the cruellest 
retort he could think of, when, as it happened. 
Miss Violet bethought her of looking round 
the comer of the boiler to see whether they 
were getting near Eyde ; and at the same 
moment it also happened that a heavy wave, 
striking the bows of the steamer, sent a heap 
of water whirling down between the paddle- 
box and the funnel, which caught the young 
lady on the face with a crack like a whip. As 
to the shout of laughter which then greeted 
her, that small party of folks had heard 
nothing like it for many a day. There was 
salt-water dripping from her hair; salt-water 
in her eyes ; salt-water running down her 
tingling and laughing cheeks ; and she richly 
deserved to be asked^ as she was immediately 
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asked, whether the Solent was compounded of 
water and marl or water and chalk, and which 
brand she preferred. 

Was it the balmy southern air that tempered 
the vehemence of these wanderers as they 
made their way across the island, and, getting 
into a carriage at Ventnor, proceeded to drive 
along the UnderclifF? There was a great 
quiet prevailing along these southern shores. 
They drove by underneath the tall and crumb- 
ling precipices, with wood-pigeons suddenly 
shooting out from the clefts, and jackdaws 
wheeling about far up in the blue. They 
passed by sheltered woods, bestarred with 
anemones and primroses, and showing here and 
there the purple of the as yet half-opened 
hyacinth ; they passed by lush meadows, all 
ablaze with the golden yellow of the celandine 
and the purple of the ground-ivy ; they passed 
by the broken, picturesque banks where the 
tender blue of the speedwell was visible from 
time to time, with the white glimmer of the 
star- wort. And then all this time they had 
on their left a gleaming and wind-driven sea, 
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full of motion, and light, and colour, and show- 
ing the hurrying shadows of the flying clouds. 
At last, far away, secluded, and quiet, they 
came to a quaint little inn, placed high over 
the sea, and surrounded by sheltering woods 
and hedges. The sun lay warm on the smooth 
green lawn in front, where the daisies grew. 
There were dark shadows — almost black 
shadows — along the encircling hedge, and under 
the cedars ; but these only showed the more 
brilliantly the silver lighting of the restless, 
whirling, wind-swept sea beyond. It was a 
picturesque little house, with its long veranda 
half-smothered in ivy and rose-bushes now in 
bud ; with its tangled garden about, green 
with young hawthorn and sweetened by the 
perfume of the lilacs ; with its patches of un- 
cut grass, where the yellow cowslips drooped. 
There was an air of dreamy repose about the 
place ; even that whirling and silvery grey 
sea produced no sound ; here the winds were 
stilled, and the black shadows of the trees on 
that smooth green lawn only moved with 
the imperceptible moving of the sun. 
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Violet went up stairs and into her room, 
alone ; she threw open the small casements, 
and stood there, looking out with a somewhat 
vague and distant look. There was no mischief 
now in those dark and tender eyes ; there was 
rather an anxious and wistful questioning. 
And her heart seemed to go out from her to 
implore these gentle winds, and the soft colours 
of the sea, and the dreamy stillness of the 
woods, that now they should, if ever that was 
possible to them, bring all their sweet and 
curative influences to bear on him who had 
come amongst them. Now, if ever! Surely 
the favourable skies would heed, and the secret 
healing of the woods would hear, and the 
bountiful life-giving sea- winds would bestir to 
her prayer I — surely it was not too late ! 



CHAPTER XVf. 



hope's wings. 



The long journey had taxed his returning 
strength to the utmost, and for the remainder 
of that day he looked worn and fatigued ; but 
on the next morning he was in the best of 
spirits, and nothing would do but that they 
should at once set out on their explorations. 

" Why not rest here ? " said Violet. 

They were sitting in the shade of their 
morning room, the French windows wide open, 
the pillars and roof of the veranda outside 
framing in a picture of glowing sunlight and 
green vegetation, with glimpses of the silvery, 
white sea beyond. 

" Why not rest here ? " she said ; ** what is 
the use of driving about to see bare downs, and 
little holes in the mud that they call chasms, 
and waterfalls that are turned on from the 
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kitchen of the hotel above ? That is what they 
consider scenery in the Isle of Wight; and 
then, before you can see it, you must buy a 
glass brooch or a china dolL" 

The fact is, he did not himself particularly 
care about these excursions, but he was afraid 
of the place becoming tiresome and monotonous 
to one whom he would insist on regarding as a 
visitor. She, on the other hand, affected a 
profound contempt for the sufficiently pleasant 
places about the Isle of Wight for the veiy 
purpose of inducing hiub to rest in the still 
seclusion of this retreat they had chosen. But 
here was the carriage at the door. 

" Violet," said Amy Warrener, as they were 
leisurely driving along the quiet ways, under the 
crumbling grey cliffs, where the jackdaws were 
flying, " where shall we go for a climb ? Don't 
you think we might come upcHi another Mount 
Glorioso ? " 

" No," said the girl, rather absently, " I don't 
think we shall see another Mount Glorioso soon 
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agam. 

" Not this autumn ? " cried Mr. Drummond, 
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cheerfolly; '*not this summer? — ^for why 
should we wait for the autumn ? Violet, I have 
the most serious projects with regard to the 
whole of us. It is high time that I set about 
recognising the ends of existence ; that Li to 
say, before I die I must have a house in 
Ba}swater and two thousand a year. All nice 
novels end that way. Now in order that we 
shall all reach this earthly paradise, what is to 
be done ? I have two projects. A publisher — 
the first wise man of his race — ^I will write an 
epitaph for him quite drflFerent from my 
imiversal epitaph — this shrewd and crafty 
person, determined to rescue at least one mute, 
inglorious Milton from neglect, has written to 
me. There I He has read my article on " The 
Astronomical Theory with regard to the Early 
Keligions"; he has perceived the profound 
wisdom, the research/ the illuminating genius 
of that work — by the way, I don't think I ever 
fully explained to you my notions on that 
subject?'' 

" Oh, no, please don't," said Violet, meekly. 
" What does the publisher say ? ' 
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** Do you see the mean, practical, commercial 
spirit of these women 1 '^ he said, apparently 
addressing himself ; " it is only the money they 
think of. They don t want to be instructed ! " 

" I know the article well enough,*' said 
Violet, blushing hotly ; " I read it — I — I saw it 
advertised, and bought the review, when I 
hadn't much money to spend on such things/' 

" Did you, Violet ? " said he, forgetting for a 
moment his nonsense. Then he continued : 
" The publisher thinks that with some padding 
of a general and attractive nature, the subject 
might be made into a book. Why, therefore, 
should not our fortune be made at once, and 
the gates of Bayswater thrown open to the 
Peri ? I do believe I could make an interesting 
book. I will throw in a lot of Irish anecdotes. 
I wonder if I could have it illustrated with 
pictures of ' Charles the First in Prison,' the 
* Dying Infant,' ' The Sailor's Adieu,' and some 
such popular things ! " 

" I think," said Violet, humbly, " we might 
go on to the other project." 

"Ah," said he, thoughtfully, "that requires 

T 2 
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time and silence first. I must have the inspira- 
tion of the mountains before I can resolve it. 
Do you know what it is ? " 
" Not yet" 

" It is the utilising of a great natural force. 
That is what all science is trying to do now ; 
and here is one of the mightiest forces in nature 
of which nothing is made, unless it be that a 
few barges get floated up and down our rivers. 
Do you see ? The great mass of tidal force, 
absolutely irresistible in its strength, punctual 
as the clock itself, always to be calculated on, 
why should this great natural engine remain 
unused ? '' 

*^But then, uncle,** said a certain young 
lady, " if you made the tide drive machinery at 
one time of the day, you would have to turn 
the house round to let it drive it again as it 
was going back." 

" Child, child ! " said the inventor, peevishly, 
" why do you tack on these petty details to my 
grand conception ? It is the idea I want to 
sell ; other people can use it. Now, wiU the 
Government grant me a patent ? '' 
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" Certainly/' said Violet. 

"What royalty on all work executed by 
utilising the tidal currents 1 " 

" A million per cent." 

" How much will that bring in ? " 

" Three millions a minute ! " 

"Ah/' said he, sinking back with a sigh, 
"we have then reached the goal at last. 
Bayswater, we approach you. Shall the 
brougham be bottle-green or cojffee-coloured ? " 

" A brougham ! " cried Violet ; " no — a barge 
of white and gold, with crimson satin sails, and 
oars of bronze, towed by a company of snow- 
white swans " 

" Or mergansers— " 

" And floating through the canals of claret 
which we shall set flowing in the streets. Then 
the Lord Mayor and the Corporation will come 
to meet you, and you will get the freedom of 
the city presented in a gold snufi'-box. As for 
Buckingham Palace — well, a baronetcy would 
be a nice thing.'' 

" A baronetcy I Three millions a year and 
only a baronet ! By the monuments of West- 
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minster Abbey, I will become a duke and an 
archbishop rolled into one, and have the right 
of sending fifteen people a day to be beheaded 
at the Tower." 

" Oh, not that, uncle ! '' 

" And why not ? " 

" Because there wouldn't be any publishers 
at the end of the year/' 

" And here we are at Black Gang Chine ! " 

Violet would not go down. She positively 
refused to go down. She called the place Black 
Gang Sham, and hoped they were pouring 
enough water down the kitchen-pipe of the 
hotel to make a foaming cataract. But she 
begged Mrs. Warrener and Amy, who had not 
seen the place, to go down, while she remained 
in the carriage with Mr. Drummond. So these 
two disappeared into the bazaar. 

" You are not really going to Scotland, are 
you ? " she said, simply, her head cast down. 

'^ I have been thinking of it," he answered; 
" why not ? " 

" The air here is very sweet and soft," she 
said, in a hesitating way ; " of course, I know 
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the climate on the west coast of Scotland is 
very mild, and you would get the mountain air 
as well as the sea air ; but don't you think the 
storms, the gales that blow in the spring *' 

" Oh," said he, cheerfully, " I shall never be 
pulled together till I get up to the north, I 
know that. I may have to remain here till I 
get stronger, but by and by I hope we shall all 
go up to Scotland together, and that long before 
the shooting begins." 

" I — I am afraid," said she, *' that I shall not 
be of the party." 

" You 1 Not you ? " he cried ; " you are not 
going to leave us, Violet, just after we have 
found you 1 " 

He took her hand, but she still averted her 
eyes. 

" I half promised," she said, " to spend some 
time with Mr. and Mrs. Dowse. They are very 
lonely. They think they have a claim on me, 
and they have been very kind." 

" You are not going to Mr. and Mrs. Dowse, 
Violet," said he, promptly. " I pity the poor 
people, but we have a prior claim on you, and 
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we mean to insist on it. What, just after all 
this grief of separation, you would go away 
from us again ? No, no ! I tell you, Violet, 
we shall never find you your real self until you 
have been braced up by the sea-breezes. I 
mean the real sea-breezes. You want a scamper 
among the heather, I can see that ; for I have 
been watching you of late, and you are not up 
to the right mark. The sooner we all go the 
better. Do you understand that ? '' 

He had . been talking lightly and cheerfully, 
not caring who overheard. She, on the other 
hand, was anxious and embarrassed, not daring 
to utter what was on her mind. At last she 
said 

" Will you get down for a minute or two, and 

walk along the road ? It is very sheltered here, 

and the sun is warm." 

He did so, and she took his arm, and they 

walked away apart in the sunlight and 

silence. When they had gone some distance 

she stopped and said, in a low and earnest 

voice — 

*^ Don't you know why I cannot go to the 
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Highlands with you ? It would kill me. How 
could I go back to all those places 1 " 

" I understand that well enough, Violet/' 
said he, gently, "but don't you think you 
ought to go for the very purpose of conquering 
that feeling ? There is nothing in that part of 
the country to inspire you with dread. You 
would see it all again in its accustomed light." 

She shook her head. 

" Very well, then," said he, for he was deter- 
mined not to let these gloomy impressions of 
the girl overcome him; "if not there, some- 
where else. We are not tied to Castle Bandbox. 
There is plenty of space about the West High- 
lands, or about the Central Highlands for the 
matter of that. Shall we try to get some 
lodging in an inn or farmhouse about the Moor 
of Kannoch ? Or will you try the islands — Jura, 
or Islay, or Mull ? " 

She did not answer ; she seemed to be in a 
dream. 

" Shall I tell you, Violet,'' he continued, 
gravely and gently, " why I want you to come 
with us ? I am anxious that you and I should 
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be together as long — ^as long as that is possible. 
One never knows what may happen, and lately 
— ^well, we need not speak of it, but I don't 
wish us to be parted, Violet" 

She burst into a violent fit of crying and 
sobbing. She had been struggling bravely to 
repress this gathering emotion ; but his direct 
reference to the very thought that was over- 
shadowing her mind was too much for her. 
And along with this wild grief came as keen 
remorse, for was this the conduct required of 
an attendant upon an invalid ? 

"You must forgive me," she sobbed. "I 
don't know what it is — I have been very 
nervous of late — ^and — ^and " 

" There is nothing to cry about, Violet," said 
he, gently ; " what is to be, is to be ; you have 
not lost your old courage 1 Only let us be 
together while we can." 

" Oh, my love, my love ! " she suddenly 
cried, . taking his hand in both of hers, and 
looking up to him with her piteous, tear-dimmed 
eyes, ^* we will always be together ! What is 
it that you say ? — ^what is it that you mean ? 
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Not that you are going away without me ? I 
have courage for anything but that. It does 
not matter what comes, only that 1 must go 
with you — ^we two together ! '' 

" Hush, hush, Violet,'' said he, soothingly, for 
he saw that the girl was really beside herself 
with grief and apprehension. '* Come, this is 
not like the brave Violet of old. I thought 
there was nothing in all the world you were 
afraid to face. Look up, now." 

She released his hand, and a strange expres- 
sion came over her face. That wild outburst 
had been an involuntary confession ; now a 
great fear and shame filled her heart that she 
should have been betrayed into it, and in a 
despairing, pathetic fashion she tried to explaiji 
away her words. 

** We shall be together, shall we not 1 " she 
■said, with an ajffected cheerfulness, though she 
was still crying gently. " It does not matter 
what part of the Highlands you go to — ^I will 
go with you. I must write and explain to Mrs. 
Dowse. It would be a pity that we should 
separate so soon, after that long time, would it 
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not ? And then the brisk air of the hills, and 
of the yachting, will be better for you than the 
hot summer here, won't it ? And I am sure 
you will get very well there ; that is just the 
place for you to get strong ; and when the 
time for the shooting comes, we shall all go out, 
as we used to do, to see you missing every bird 
that gets up." 

She tried to smile, but did not succeed very 
well. 

"And really it does not matter to me so 
very much what part we go to, for, as you say, 
one ought to conquer these feelings, and if you 
prefer Castle Bandbox, I will go there, too — 
that is, I shall be very proud to go if I am not 
in the way. And you know I am the only one 
who can make cartridges for you.'' 

'' I don't think I shall trouble the cartridges 
very much," said he, glad to think she was 
becoming more cheerfuL 

" Indeed," she continued, " I don't know 
what would have become of your gun if I had 
not looked after it, for you only half cleaned it, 
and old Peter would not touch it, and the way 
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the sea air rusted the harries was quite remark- 
ahle. Will you have No. 3 or No. 4 shot this 
year for the sea birds ? " 

"Well," he answered, gravely, "you see 
we shall have no yacht this year, and probably 
no chances of wild duck at all ; and it would 
scarcely be worth while to make cartridges 
merely to fire away at these harmless and 
useless sea pyots and things of that sort." 

" Oh, but my papa could easily get us a 
yacht,'' she said, promptly; "he would be 
delighted — I know he would be delighted. 
And I have been told you can get a small 
yacht for about 40Z. a month, crew and every- 
thing included, and what is that ? Indeed, I 
think it is quite necessary you should have a 
yacht." 

" Forty pounds," said he, " I think we could 
manage that. But then we should deduct 
something from the wages of the crew on the 
strength of our taking our own cook with us. 
Do you remember that cook? She had a 
wonderful trick of making apricot jam pud- 
dings ; how the dickens she managed to get so 
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much jam crammed in I never could make 
out. She was just about as good at that as at 
making cartridges. Did you ever hear of that 
cook ? " 

By this time they had walked gently back 
to the carriage, and now Mrs. Warrener and 
her daughter made their appearance. The 
elder woman noticed something strange about 
Violet's expression, but she did not speak of it, 
for surely the girl was happy enough ? She 
was, indeed, quite merry. She told Mrs. 
Warrener she was ready to go with them to 
the Highlands whenever they chose. She 
proposed that this time they should go up the 
Caledonian Canal, and go down by Loch Maree, 
and then go out and visit the western islea 
She said the sooner they went the better ; they 
would get all the beautiful summer of the 
north ; it was only the autumn tourists who 
complained of the rain of the Highlands. 

" But we had little rain last autumn," said 
Mrs. Warrener. 

" Oh, very little indeed,'' said Violet, quite 
brightly ; " we had charming weather all 
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through. I never enjoyed myself anywhere so 
much. I think the sooner your brother gets 
up to the Highlands the better ; it will do him 
a world of good,'' 



CHAPTER XVIL 

DU SCUMEBZENSREICHE ! 

So the long, silent, sunlit days passed, and 
it seemed to the three patient watchers that 
the object of their care was slowly recovering 
health and strength. But if they were all will- 
ing and eager to wait on him, it was Violet 
who was his constant companion and friend, 
his devoted attendant, his humble scholar. 
Sometimes when Mrs. Warrener's heart grew 
sore within her to think of the wrong that had 
been wrought in the past, the tender little 
woman tried to solace herself somewhat by re- 
garding these two as they now sate together — 
he the whimsical, affectionate, playful, and 
kindly master, she the meek pupil and dis- 
ciple, forgetting all the proud dignity of 
her maidenhood, her fire, and audacity, and 
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independence, in the humility and self- 
surrender of her love. Surely, she thought, 
this time was making up for much of the past 
And if all went well now, what had they to 
look forward to but a still closer companion- 
ship in which the proud, and loyal, and fearless 
girl would become the tender and obedient 
wife ? There was no jealousy in the nature of 
this woman. She would have laughed with 
joy if she could have heard their marriage 
bells. 

And Violet, too, when the sun lay warm on 
the daisies and cowslips, when the sweet winds 
blew the scent of the lilacs about, and when 
her master and teacher grew strong enough to 
walk with her along the quiet woodland ways, 
how could she fail to pick up some measure of 
cheerfulness and hope ? It almost seemed as if 
she had dropped into a new world ; and it was 
a beautiful world, full of tenderness, and 
laughter, and sunshine. Henceforth there was 
to be no more George Miller to bother her ; he 
had gone clean out of existence as far as she 
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was concerned ; there was no more skirmishing 
with Lady North ; even the poor Dowses, with 
their piteous loneliness and solemn house, were 
ahnost forgotten. Here was her whole world. 
And when she noticed the increasing distances 
that he walked, and the brighter look of his 
face, and the growing courage and carelessness 
of his habits, then indeed the world became a 
beautiful world to her, and she was almost 
inclined to fall in love with those whirling and 
gleaming southern seas. 

It was in the black night time, when all the 
household but herself were asleep, that she 
paid the penalty of these transient joys. 
Haunted by the one terrible fear, she could 
gain no rest ; it was in vain that she tried to 
reason with herself ; her imagination was like 
some hideous fiend continually whispering to 
her ear. Then she had no friend with whom 
to share those terrible doubts ; she dared not 
mention them to any human souL Why should 
she disturb the gentle confidence of his sister 
and her daughter ? She could not make them 
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miserable merely to lift from her own mind a 
portion of its anxiety. She could only lie 
awake, night after night, and rack her brain 
with a thousand gloomy forebodings. She 
recalled certain phrases he had used in moments 
of pathetic confidence. She recalled the quick 
look of pain with which he sometimes paused 
in the middle of his speech, the almost 
involuntary raising the hand to the region of 
the heart, the passing pallor of the face. Had 
they seen none of those things ? Had they no 
wild, despairing thoughts about them ? Was it 
possible they could go peacefully to sleep 
with this dread thing hanging over them, with 
a chance of awaking to a day of bitter anguish 
and wild heart-broken farewell ? This cruel 
anxiety, kept all to herself, was killing the 
girl. She grew restless and feverish ; some- 
times she sate up half the night at the window 
listening to the moaning of the dark sea 
outside; she became languid during the day, 
pale, and distraite. But it was not to last 
long. 
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One evening these two were together in the 
small parlour, he lying down, she sitting near 
him with a book in h^ hand The French 
windows were open ; they could heai Mrs. 
Warrener and her daughter talking in the 
garden. And, strangely enough, the sick man's 
thoughts were once more turned to the far 
Highlands, and to their life among the hills, 
and the pleasant merry-making on board the 
SeaPyot 

** The air of this place does not agree with 
you at all, Violet," he was saying. *' You are 
not looking nearly so well as you did when we 
came down. You are the only one who has 
not benefited by the change. Now that won't 
do ; we cannot have a succession of invalids 
— a Greek frieze of patients, all carrying 
phials of medicine. We must get off to the 
Highlands at once. What do you say — a 
fortnight hence ? " 

She knelt down beside him, and took his 
hand, and said in a low voice — 

**Do not be angry with me — it is very 
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unreasonable, I know — ^but I have a strange 
dread of the Highlands. I have dreamt so 
often lately of being up there — ^and of being 
swept away Dn a dark sea — in the middle of 
the night'* 

She shuddered. He put his hand gently on 
her head. 

" There is no wonder you should dream of 
that," he said with a smile. "That is only 
part of the story which you made us all 
believe. But we have got a brighter fim'sh 
for it now. You have not been overwhelmed 
in that dark jflood yet " 

He paused. 

" Violet ! — ^my love ! '' he suddenly cried. 

He let go her hand, and made a wild grasp 
at his left breast; his foce grew white with 
pain. What made her instinctively throw 
her arms round him, with terror in her 
eyes? 

" Violet !— what is this 1 — kiss me 1 " 

It was but one second after timt that a 
piercing shriek rang through the place. The 
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girl had sprung up like a deer shot through 
the heart ; her eyes dilated, her face wild and 
pale. Mrs. Warrener came running in ; but 
paused, and almost retreated in fear from the 
awful spectacle before her ; for the girl still 
held the dead man's hand, and she was 
laughing merrily. The dark sea that she had 
dreaded had overtaken her at last. 

• •••*.• 

But one more scene — months afterwards. 
It is the breakfast room in Lady North's house 
in Euston Square; and Anatolia is sitting 
there alone. The door opens, and a tall young 
girl, dressed in a white morning costume 
comes silently in; there is a strange and 
piteous look of trouble in her dark eyes. 
Anatolia goes over to her, and takes her hand 
very tenderly, and leads her to the easy-chair 
she had herself just quitted. 

" There is not any letter yet ? " she asks, 
having looked all round the table with a sad 
and wearied air. 

"No, dear, not yet,'' says Anatolia, who. 
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unlovely though she may be, has a sym- 
pathetic heart ; and her lip trembles as she 
speaks. ^' You must be patient, Violet." 

" It is another morning gone, and there is 
no letter, and I cannot understand it," says 
the girl, apparently to herself, and then she 
begins to. cry silently, while her half-sister 
goes to her, and puts her arm round her neck, 
and tries to soothe her. 

Lady North comes into the room. Some 
changes have happened within these few 
months; it is "Mother" and *'My child" 
now between the enemies of yore. And as 
she bids Violet good-morning, and gently 
kisses her, the girl renews her complaint. 

** Mother, why do they keep back his letter? 
1 know he must have written to me long ago ; 
and I cannot go to him until I get the letter ! 
and he Will wonder why I am not coming. 
Morning after morning I listen for the post- 
man—I can hear him in the street — ^from 
house to house — and they all get their letters, 
but I don't get this one that is worth all the 
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world to me. And I never neglected anything 
that he said — and I was always very obedient 
to him — and he will wonder now that I don't 
go to him, and perhaps he will think that I 
am among my other friends now and have 
forgotten — No, he will not think that I 
have not forgotten.*' 

"My child, you must not vex yourself/' 
says Lady North with all the tenderness of 
which she is capable — and Anatolia is bitterly 
crying all the while. **It will be all right. 
And you must not look sad to-day ; for you 
know Mrs. Warrener and your friend Amy 
are coming to see you " 

She does not seem to pay much heed. 

" Shall we go for the flowers to-day ? " she 
asks, with her dark wet eyes raised for the 
first time. 

" My darling, this is not the day we go for 
the flowers ; that is to-morrow." 

" And what is the use of it ? " she says, 
letting her head sink sadly again. "Every 
time I go over to Nunhead I listen — all by 
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myself — and I know he is not there at all. 
The jBowers look pretty, because his name is 
over them ; but he is not there at all — he is 
far away — and he was to send me a message — 
and every day I wait for it — ^and they keep 
the letter back. Mother, are all my dresses 
ready ? " 

'' Yes, Violet/' 

" You are quite sure ? " 

" They are all ready, Violet ; don't trouble 
about that/' 

" It is the white satin one he will like the 
best ; and he will be pleased that T am not in 
black like the others. Mother, Mrs. Warrener 
and Amy surely cannot mean to come to the 
wedding in black ? " 

" Surely not, Violet 1 But come, dear, to 
your breakfast." 

She took her place quite calmly and 
humbly; but her mind was stiQ wandering 
towards that picture. 

"I hope they wiQ strew the churchyard 
with flowers as we pass through it — ^not for 
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me, but for him, for lie will be pleased with 
that ; and there is more than all that is in the 
Prayer-book that I will promise to be to him, 
when we two are kneeling together. You are 
quite sure, mother, that everything is ready ? " 

"Everything, my darling." 

" And you think the message from him will 
come soon now ? '' 

"I think it will come soon now, Violet," 
was the answer, given with trembling lips. 

THE END. 



And now to you — you whose names are 
written in these blurred pagesy some portion 
of whose lives I have tried to trace with a 
wandering and uncertain pen — I stretch out 
a hand of farewell. Yet not quite offarewelly 
perhaps; for amid all the shapes and phantoms 
of this world of mystery, where the shadows 
we rmet can tell us neither whence they came 
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nor whither they go, surely you have for me a 
no less substantial existence that may have its 
chances in the time to come. To me you are 
more real than most I know : what wonder 
then if I were to meet you on the threshold of 
the great unknown, you all shining with a 
new light on your face? Trembling I stretch 
out my hinds to you, for your silence is 
awful, and there is sadness in your eyes, hut 
the day may come when you will speak, and I 
shall hear — and understand. 
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** The work of a clever ^ cultivated person^ wielding a practised pen. 
The characters are drawn with force and precision^ the dialogue 
is easy : the whole book displays powers of pathos and humour, 
and a shrewd knowledge of men and things, — Spectator. 

Arnold. — THE complete poetical works. 

Vol I. Narrative and Elegiac Poems. Vol. II. J>raMAtic 

and Lyric Poems. By Matthew Arnold. Extra fc^p. 8vo. 

Price 6s, each. 

The two volumes comprehend the First and Second Series of the 
Poems f and the New Poems. ^^Thyrsis is a poem of perfect 
delight^ exquisite in grave tenderness of reminiscence, rich in breadth 
of western light, brecUhingfull the spirit of gray (ind^nfii^tf Ox- 
ford,"— Satvkday Review. 

Ajkinson. — an art tour to the northern 

CAPITALS OF EUROPE. By J. Beavington Atkinson. . 

8V0. I2J. 

" JVe can highly recommend it ; not only for the valuable mforma^ 
tion it gives on the special subjects to which it is dedicated^ but also 
for the interesting episodes of travel which are interwoven with, and 
lighten, the weightier matters of judicious and varied, criticism oh 
art and artists in northern capitals,'* — ^Art Journal. 

Baker.— CAST UP WI the sea ; OR, THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF NED GREY. By Sir Samuel Baker, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by Huard, Fifth Edition. Crowa 
8yo. doth gilt. yj. 6d, 

** An admxtdble tale of adventure, of marvellous incidents, wild 
exploits, and terr^le dhwuements?* — ^Daily News. "^ story of 
adveniM ^ by sea and land in the good old style,*' — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Baring-Gcaid. — Works by S. Baring-Gquld, M.A.j— 
IN EXITU ISRAEL. An Historical Novel. Two Vols. 8vo. Zis. 
** Full of m. most exciting incidents and ably portray td fhsuracters^ 
xq»Qoo, zO| Z875. ^ 
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Baring-Gould— <^i«/t';>i#Af. 

abaundinz in beautifully attractive legends, and rdieved By descrip* 
tionsjresk^ vinnd^ and truth4ike^* — ^Westminster Review. 
LEGENDS OF OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, ftom the 

Talmud and other sources. Two vols. Crown 8vo. i6f. 

VoL L Adam to Abraham. VoL IL Mdchizedek to Zachariah. 

" TTiese zwlumes contain much that is very strange, and, to the 
ordinary En^ish reader, very noveV* — ^Daily News, 

Barker. — ^Works by Lady Barker:— 

**Lady Barker is an unrivalled story-teller ^^ — GUARDIAN. 
STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. New and Cheaper 
Sdition. Crown Svo. jj. f)d, 

** We have neoer read a more truthful or a pleasanter little hook** — 
Athenaum. 
SPRING COMEDIES. Stories. 
Contents :— A Wedding Story— A Stupid Story— A Scotch Story 
— ^A Man's Story. Crown Svo. Is. 6d, 

*'Zady Barker is endotoed with a rare and delicate gift for nar* 
rating stories, — she has the faculty cff throwing even into her 
printed narrative a soft and plecLsant tone, which goes Jar to make 
the reader think the subject or the matter immaterial, so long as the 
author will go on Idling stories for his benefit" — ATHENiEUM, 
STORIES ABOUT:— With Six Illustrations. Third Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6^. 

This volume contains several entertaining stories about Monkeys, 
ydmaica. Camp Life, Dogs, Boys, &*c, ** TTiere is not a tale in 
the book which can fail to please children as wdl as thdr eldars** 

*' ^AT-T. TbT AT T (IrAZP'XTE 

A CHRISTMAS CAKE IN FOUR .QUARTERS. With lUustra. 

tionsbyjELLicoE. Second Edition. Ex. fcap. 8yo.clothgilt.'4r.6^. 

** Contains Just the stories that children should be told, ' Christmcu 
Cake* is a ddightful Christmas book"-^lj0^lR, 
RIBBON STORIES. With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 4j. 6d. 

* * fVe cannot too highly commend. It is exceedingly happy and original 
in the plan, and the graceful pancies of its pages, merry and pathetic 
turns, will be pound the best reading by girls of all ages, and by 
boys too** — Times. 
SYBIL'S BOOK. lUustrated by S. E. Waller. Second Editicm. 

Globe 8vo. gilt 4J. dd. 

** Another of Lady Barker's delightful stories, and one of the most 
thoroughly original books for girls thai has been written for many 
years. Grown-up readers will like it quite as much as young people, 
and will even better understand the rarity of such simple, natural, 
and unaffected toriting" — ^TlMES. 

Bell.— ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. By Henry 
Glassford Bell. Fcap. 8va 6s, 
**FUll of life and genius**— CoXTBiT CIRCULAR. 

BeSftnt.— STUDIES in early FRENCH POETRY. By 
Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 
The present work aims to afford information and direction touching 
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the early efforts of Prance in poetical literature, ** In one mode' 
ratefy sited volume he lias contrived to introduce us to the very 
best, if not to all of the early French /^^/j."-^ATHENiEUM. 

Betsy Lee ; a FO'C'S'LE yarn. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 
•' There is great vigour and much pathos in this poem" — Morning 

Post. 
*• We 'can at least say tiat it is the work of a true poet,^^ — Athe- 

N^UM. 

Black (W.)— Works by W. Black, Author of "A Daughter of 
Heth." 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 

Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. Also, Illustrated by S. E. 

Wallek, 8vo. doth gilt. icj. i>d, 

** The book is a really charming desctdption of a thousand English 
landscapes and of the emergencies ami the fun and the delight of a 
picnic journey through them by a party determined to enjoy them- 
selves^ and as well matched as the pair of horses which drew the 
phaeton they sat ««."— Times. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
The Saturday Review says : — " A novel which is both romantic 
and natttral, which has much feelingy without any touch of 
mawkishnesSf which goes deep into character without any suggestion 
cf painful analysis'-^thislis a rare gem to find amongst thedSris of 
current lit^ature^ and this^ or nearly thisy Mr, Black has given 
us in the * Princess of Thule, ' " ** A beautiful and nearly perfect 
story J* — Spectator. 

THE MAID OF KILLEENA, and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
" A collection of pretty stories told in the easiest and pleasantest manner 
imaginable,^'' — Times. *'// was with somethins[ akin to joy 
that we drew our chair closer to the fire as the weary work of the 
novel critic gave place to the smile of satisfaction and pleasure^ 
when, in the very first page of our book^ we discovered that we had 
come again to those Western Isles in the quiet summer sea in the 
far Norths and to those simple people amidst whose loving alle- 
giance the Princess of Thule — Sheila — held her modest Court . . . 
We shall not be satisfied till * The Maid of Killeena ' rests on our 
shdves. *' — Spectator. 

Borland Hall.— By the Author of "Okig Grange." Cr.8vo.7j. 

Bramston.— RALPH and BRUNO. a Novel. By M. 
Bramston. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2ij. 

Brooke.— THE FOOL OF QUALITY ; or, THE HISTORY 
OF HENRY, EARL OF MORELAND. By Henry Brooke. 
Newly revised, with a Biographical Preface by the Rev. Charles 
KiNGSLEY, M.A., Rector of Ev«rsley. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Broome,— THE stranger of SERIPHOS. a Dramatic 
pQeiQ. By Frederick Napier Broome. Fcap. 8vo. 51. 

a 2 
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BuiSt. — BIRDS, THEIR CAGES AND THEIR KEEP : B#iBg 
a Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping and Bird- Rearing. By K. A. 
BuiST. With Coloured Frontispiece and other lUtutrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Burnand.—MY TIME, AND WHAT I'VE DONE WITH IT, 
By F. C. Burn AND. Crown 8yo. bs. 

Cabinet Pictures. — owong folio, price au. 

Contents :— *' Ckilde Harold's Pilgrimage" and " Thi BghHng 
Thtihaire,'' by J. M. W. Turner; ** Crossing the Bridge,'' h 
Sir W. A. Callcott; ** The Cornfield^' by John Constable; ana 
** A Landscape" by Birket Foster. The Daily M»>)5rfi says 
of them, ** T^ey are very beautifiidy executed, and might be 
framed and hung up on the wajl^ as creditabfp substitutes for the 
originals." 

CABINET PICTURES. A Second Scries. 

Containing :—** The Baths of Caligula^* and ^^ The Goldtn B<mgk^ 
. by J, W, M. Turtier; « The Little Brigand," by 7, Uwins , 
" The Lake of Lucerne," by Percival Skelton ; '* Evening Rest," 
by E. M, Wimperis. Oblong folio. 2is. 

Cameron.— LIGHT, SHAJ:)E, and toil. Poems by W. C. 
Cameror, with Introduction by the Rev. W. C. Smiy», D.D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Carroll. — Works by " Lewis Carroll :"— 

ALICE»S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Forty- 
two Illustrations by Tenniel. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, ts. 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Tbn- 
niel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6j. 

A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE SAMg. With Tin- 

niel's Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6s. 

AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION Of THE SAME. By T. 

P. RiOSSETTE. With Tenniel*s Illustrations. Crown Swo. 6s, 

** Beyoftd question supreme aviong modern b»oks for e^dren" — 

Spectator. '* One sf the choicest and most charming books 

ever composed for a child* s reading." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A very .pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the 

little world of wondering minds^ and vfhich may well pleau 

those who have unfortunately passed the years of yfondering,^ — 

Times. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. With Fifty Illustrations by Tennikl. Crown 
8yo. gilt. 6j. 35th Thousand. 

** Quite as rich in humorous whims of fantasy, quite as laughable 
in its queer incidents, as lo€/eable for its pleasant ^Ihit and graces- 
Ad manner, as the wondrous taieef AUcisforfmer adomtures. " — 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON Ne\w. ** If this hod bem giifm to the 
world frit it would have enjoyed a success tU lectd equefl te * AUae 
in fTo^^rAww/.* "— Standaw). 
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Christmas Carol (A). », Printed in Colours from Original 
Designs by Mr. and Mrs. Trevor Crispin, wfth Illuminated 
Bemert from MS 9. of the 14th and 15th Centuries. Imp. 4to. cloth 
elegant. Cheaper Edition, 21/. 

** A mast exquisitely got up volume.. Legend, carol, and text art 
predously enshrined in its emblazoned pages, and the illuminated 
boriLers are far and away the best example of their art we have seen 
this Christmas, The pictures and borders are harmonious in their 
colouring, the dyes are brilliant without being raw, and the volume 
is a trophy of colour-printing. The binding by Burn is in the very 
best taste J^ — Times. 

Church (A. J.)— -HOR^ TENNYSONIANi^, Sive Eclog» 
• Tenny^ono Latino redditae. Cura A. 'J. Church, A.M. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

Clough fArthur Hugh).— the poems and PROSE 

REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With A 
Selection from his Letter^ and a Memoir. Edited by his WHk. 
With Portrait. Two Vols. C»own 8vo. au. 
" TaJten as a whole" the Spectator says, *' these volumes cannot 

fail to ke a lasting monument of one of the most original mm of 

our ageJ* 

THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 

«f Oriel Colkge, Oxford. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. df. 

** Frmn the higher mind of cultivated, all-questioning, but still conser^ 

votive jEngland, in this our puzzled generation^ we do not know 

qf atvy utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems 0/ 

Arthur Hugh Clough."— ¥raskr!s Magazine. 

Chines.— THE story of PAULINEj ah Autobiography. 
By G. C. Clunks. Crown 8vo. 6jr. 

'*Both for vivid ddineation of character and fluent lucidity of style, 
* The Story of Pauline* is in the first rank of msdem fictionJ** — 
Globe. 

ColeridgC.-r-HUGH CRICHTON'S ROMANCE. A Novel 
By Christabel R. Coleridge. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31J. 6d, 

Collects of the Church of England, with a beautifrdly 

Coloured Floral Design to caeh CoUtet, and Illuminated Coves, 
CrpWn 8;vo. X%s, Also kept in various styles of naorocco. 
•• TTiis is beyond qtmtion,** the ART Journal says, ^^ihe most 
beautiful booh of the season," The Guardian tJiinks it ** a sue- 
cm^tU attempt t» associate in a natural and unforced manner the 
fUnoers of our fields and gardens with the course of the Christian 
yetfr,** 

Cox,— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, M.A., 
late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University of Oxford. 
Second and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The^ TiMiES says that it ^* will pleasantly recall in many a country 
parsonasfe the memory of youthful days,** 
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Dante.— DANTE'S comedy, the hell. 'Rmdated by 

W. M. RossETTi. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 5j. 

" The aim of this translation of Dante may he mmmed 0p im one 
word — LiteralUy, To follow Dante sentence for S0ntence^ line 
for Une^ vtord for word-^neither more nor less^ has been my 
strenuous endeavour.** — ^AuTHO&'s Preface. 

Day.— GOviKDA samanta; or, the history of a 

BENGAL RAIYAT. By the Rev. Lal Beh4W Day. e toU. 
crown 8vo. 2is, 

" The hook presents a careful, minute^ and well''drawn jpictnre of 
Hindoo peasant life" ^Dkily News. 

Days of Old ; stories from old English history. 

Bj the Author of "Ruth and her Fxioads." New E^tion. 

iSmo. cloth, extra, zs. 6d, 

**Fuil of truthful and charming historic pictures , is everywhere vital 
with moral and religious principles, and is written with a br^htmss 
of description, and with a dramatic force in the representation of 
character, that have made, and will always make, it one of the 
greatest favourites wUh rectdingboys** — NONCONFORMIST. 

Dwine. — MARJORY. By Milly Deanb. Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 41. (>d. 
The Times of September i iM says it is "A very touching story, fmll 
of promise for the c^er career of the authoress. It is so tenderly 
draton, and so full of 'dfe and gmce, that any attempt to dinalyse 
or describe it falls sadly short of the original. We will venture 
to say that few readers of any naturcd feeling or sensibility will 
take up ^Marjory ' without reading it through at a sitting, (fed we 
hope we shall see more stories by the same hand" 7%e MORNING 
Post calls it '*A delitioudy fresh and charming little love story. '^' 

Doyle (Sir F. H.)— lectures on poetry, deliyered 
before; the University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle, Professor of Poetry in the Ujiiversitjj af 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Elsie.— A lowland sketch, Bjp a. C. M» Ciown %o. 
6s. 

Esttlle Russell.— By the Author of '<The Private Life of 
Galileo." New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Full of bright pictures of French life. - The English family, whose 
fortunes fonn the main drift oj the story, reside mostly inMta^ce^ but 
there are also many English characters and scenes ofgreeU interest. 
It is certainly the work oj a fresh, vigorous, and most iMtsrettinfg 
writer, with a dash of sarcastic humour which is rejresh^tg ana 
not too bitter. ** We can send our reacUrs to it with conffUntfJ** 
— Spectator, 

Evans* — Works by Sebastian Evans* 

brother FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, dr. 
** In ihis volume we have full assurance that he has *tht vision p^ 
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the faculty divine,^ . . . Clever and full of kindly humour,** — 
Globe. 

IN THE STUDIO : A DECADE OF POEMS. Extra fcap. 
8vo. $s, 
' The finest thing in the book is *Dudman in Paradise^* a wonderfully 
vigorous and beautiful story. The poem is a most remarkable one^ 
full of beauty^ humour ^ and pointed satire.'*'* — ACADEMY. 



(( 



Evans.— THE CURSE OF 'IMMORTALITY. By A. ^ubule 

Evans. Crown 8vo. df. 

** Never y probably y hai the legend of the Wandering Jew been more 
ally and poetically handled. The author writes as a true poet, and 
with the skill of a true artist. The plot of this remarkable drama 
is not only well contrived, but worked out with a degree of simplicity 
and truthful vigour altogether unusual in modern poetry. In fact, 
since the date of Byron* s * Cain,* we can scarcely recall any verse 
at once so terse, so powerful, and so masterly,** — Standard. 

Fairy Book. — The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
Rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 
With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 
Rogers, Author of "Ridicula Rediviva." Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 6s. (Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. ^, 6d,) 
**A delightful selection, in a delightful external form** — Spectator. 

" ^ book which will prove delightful to children all the year round,** 

— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Fawcett.— TALES in political economy. By Mil- 

LiCENT Fawcett, Author of ** Political Economy for Beginners. '^ 

Globe 8vo. 3.?. 

" The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderjul what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small 
space, . . The iru^ doctrines of international trade, currency, 
and the ratio between production and population, are set before us 
and illustrated in a masterly manner** — Athen^um. 

Fletcher.— THOUGHTS FROM A GIRL'S LIFE. By LucY 
Fletcher. Second Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 4x. dd, 

Garnett.— IDYLLS and epigrams. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard GaRnett. Fcap. 8vo. 2s 6d, 
**A charming little book. For English readers, Mr. Gamett^s 
' translations will open a new world of thought.** — WESTMINSTER 
Review. 

Gilmore.— STORM warriors ; or, life-bciIlT work 

ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. JoHn Gilmore, 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, Author of "The 
Ramsgate Life-Boat," in Macmillan*s Magazine. Crown 8to. 6s, 
** The stories, which are said to be literally exact, are more thrilling 

than anything in fiction. Mr. Gilmore has done a good work ae 

well as written a good book.**— -Daily News. 
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Grdy,— THfi POETICAL WORKS OF DAVID GRAY. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Edited bv Henry Glassford Bell, late 
fctieiiff of Lanarkshire. Crown Svo. 6/. 

Guesses at Truth.— By Two Brothers. W!& Vlgilette 
Title and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. 
dr. Also see Golden Treasury Series. 

Halifax.— AFTER long years. By M. C. Halifax. 

Crown 8vo. lOf. dd. 

" A story of very unusual merit. The entire stoty is well edficeived^ 
wdl wrtHeny and well carried out ; *and the reader will look 
fbrward with ^leasute to meeting this clever author again** — 
Daily News. ** This is a very pretty^ simfie love story. 
Standard. 

If dlrierton.— a I^AINTER'S camp. Second EdiUon, revised, 
Extra fcap. Svo. 6s, 

** These pages f written with infinite spirit and humour, bring into 
close rooms^ hack upon tired heads, the breezy airs of Lancashire 
moors and Highland lochs, with a freshness which no recent 
novelist has succeeded in preserving.** — Nonconformist. 

Harbour Bar (The).— a tale of Scottish life. 

Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s, 

" The author has a great many of the qualifications of a novelist. 
A keen eye for the picturesque and a power of close observation are 
indicated in this very life-like picture of fisher-life on the north' 
east coast of Scotland** — Athenaeum. 

HtitOft.— HAPPY SPRING TIME.^ Illustrated by Oscar 
Pletsch. With Rhymes for Mothers and Children. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 3J. (id, 
** The pictures in this hook are capital** — ATHENiEUM. 

ftervey. — duke ERNES*r, a Tragedy; and other Poems, 
^cap. Svo. dr. 

* * Conceived in pure taste and true historic feeling, and presented with 
much dramatic force, .... Thoroughly original,** — British 

Quarterly. 

Higginson. — MALBONE : An Oldport Romancft By T. W. 

, Higginson. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
nffl^ide Rhymes. — Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

Holland. — HARTLEIGH. a Novel By PENELoPfe Holland. 

Crown Svo. 6j. 
Home. — BLANCHE LISLE, and other Poems. By Cecil 

Home. Fcap. 8vo. 4x. 6d, 

Hood (iTom).— THE PLEASANT TALE OF PUSS AND 
ROBIN AND THEIR FRIENDS, KITTY AND BOB. 
Told in Pictures by L. Frolich, and in Rhymes by Tom Hood. 
Crown Svo. gilt 3^. 6d, 

** The volume is prettily got up, and is sure to he a favourite in the 
nursery*** — Scotsman. *^Herr Frolich has oiUdone himse^ in 
hupictures of this dramatic chase,**— MoKKma Post. 
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Irving (Washington.)— OLD CHRISTMAS. From the 

Sketch Book. With upwards of lOO Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 

Keary (A.) — Works by Annie Keary :— 
' CASTLE DALY : THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. Second and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 2\s, 

"£xtremely touching, and at the same time thoroughly amusing,^ — 
Morning Post. 

JANETS HOME. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. ddT. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Globe 8vcr. 2j. &/. 
^^ Full of wisdom and goodnessy simple, truthful^ and artistic, . . // 

is capital as a story; better still in its pure tone and wholesome 

influence, '* — Globe. 

QLDBtJRY. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

*^77Us is a very powerfully written story, ^"^ — Globe. "TJiw is a 
really excellent #ww/."— Illustrated London News. " The 
sketches of society in OMbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life are full of tfutV^ — Westminster Review. 

Keary (A. and E.)— works by A. and E. Keary:— 
THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. i8mo. 2s, 6d. 
'* The tales are fanciful and well written, and they are sure to win 
favour amongst little readers J*'* — Athenaeum. 
THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian 
M)rthology. ' New and Revised Edition, Illustrated by Huard, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4X. dd, 

" Told in a light and amusing style, which, in its drollery and 
quaintness, reminds us of our old favourite Grimm,*' — ^TlMES. 

Kiagsleyl — ^Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster : — 
"WESTWARD HOI" or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Eraser's Magazine calls it ** almost the best historical novel of 
the day," 

two YEARS AGO. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
'* Mr, Kingsley has provided us all along with such pleasant diversions 
— such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history, such 
suggestive remarks on mankind, society, and all sorts of topics, 
that amidst the pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by 
most forgotten, ''—Guardian. 

HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Seventh Edition. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE—LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j, 

YEAST: A Problem. Seventh Edition. . Crown 8vo. 5^. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a New Prefece. Crown 8to. 
4J. M 
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Kingsley (Cy^^nuinueO, 

The author showst to quote the Spbctator, **what it is thafcon* 
stitutes the true Christian, Godfearing^ man^living gentleman.** 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations by Sir NoelPaton, R.S.A.y 
and P. Skelton. Crown 8vo. doth, extra gilt. 5^. 
'' In funy in humour ^ and in innocent imagination^ as a chilcPs 

book we do not know its equalJ* — London Review. "3fr. 

Kingsley must have the credit of revealing to us a new order 0flife, 

, . . There is in the * Water Babies* an abundance of Tvit^Jun, 

good humour, geniality, ^lan, go,** — ^TiMES. 

THE EtEROES ; or, Greek Fauy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4f. 6d, 
" We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attractively 
told, . . There is a deep under-currenl of religums feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers power* 
fuUyl* — London Review. " One of the childref^s books that 
will surely become a clctssic.** — ^Nonconformist. 
PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose .Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8yo. zs, 

" The dialogue of * Phaethon * has striking beauties," and its sugges* 
tions may meet half-way many a latent doubt, and, like a light 
breeze, Itft from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
a fair and promising young life** — Spectator. 

POEMS; including The Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 

Ballads, etc Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. dr. 

7y5^ Spectator coils ^^ Andromeda** *Uhe finest piece of English 

hexameter verse that has ever been written. It is a volume 

which many readers wUl be glad to possess,'* 

PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo. ^s. 

Contents i—A Charm of Birds ; Chalk-Stream Studies ; The 
Fens ; My Winter-Garden ; From' Ocean to Sea; North Devon, 

** Altogether a delightful book, , , . , It exhibits the author^ s best 
traitSy and cannot fail to infect the reader with a love of nature 
and of out-door life and its enjoyments. It is well ccUculated to 
bring a gleam of summer with its pleasant associations, into the 
bleak vnnter-Hme ; while a better companion for a summer ramble 
could hardly be found " — British Quarterly Review. 

Kingsley (H.)— Works by Henry Kingsley:— 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by Huard. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt 5.f. 

**We know no better book for those whfi want knowledge or seek to 
refresh it. As for the *" sensational^ most navels are tame com' 
pared with these narratives,** — Athenaeum. ^^ Exactly the book 
to interest and to dd good to intelligent and high-spirited boys*^~^ 
Literary Churchman. 
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Kingsley {^.)~continued. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Dlustrations by Frolich 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 3/. dd, 

**A pathetic story y and told so as to give children an interest in 
Australian ways and scenery, " — Globe. * * Very charmingly and 
very Umchingly told'* — SATURDAY REVIEW. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. '3 Vols. Crown 8vo. y.s. 6d. 

** No one who takes up ' Oakshott Castle ' will wiUingly put it down 
until the last page is turned, , , , It may fairly be considered a 
capital story y full of go, and abounding in word pictures of storms 
and wrecks** — Observer. 

KnatchbuU-Hugesscn.— Works by E. H. Knatchbull. 

HUGESSBN, M.P. :— 

Mr, Knatchbull'Hugessen has won for himself a reputation as 
a teller of fairy-tales, ^^ His powers,* \says the Times, 
^^are of a very high order ; light and brilliant narrative flows 
from his pen, and is fed by an invention as graceful as it is inex^ 
haustible,** " Children reading his stories,** the SCOTSMAN says^ 
**or hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and in* 
vigoratedas much as their bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise,** 
STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. iWith Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

" The stories are charming, and full of life and fun,** — Standard. 
** The author has an imagination cts fanciful as Grimm himself, 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris* 
tian Andersen has written.** — Nonconformist. 
CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Dlustra- 
tions by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5/.' 
** A fascinating little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children** — ^Daily News. 
MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt 5^. 
**^ volume of fairy tales, written not only for ungroum children^ 
but for bigger, and if you are nearly worn out, or sick, or sorry ^ 
you will find it good reading, ** — GRAPHIC. * * The most charming 
volume of fairy tales which we have ever read, . . . IVe cannot quit 
this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illustrator, 
Mr, Brunton from first to last has done admirably,** — Times. 
TALES AT TEA-TIME. Fairy Stories. With Seven Illustra- 
tions by W. Brunton. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5j. 
** Capitally illustrated by JV. Brunton, . . . In frolic and fancy they 
are quite equal to his other books. The author knows how to write 
fairy stories as they should be written. The whole book is full of 
the most delightful drolleries,** — ^TlMES. 
QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. Illustrated by S. E. 
Waller. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5j. 
" Decidedly the author's happiest effort, . . . One of the best story 
books of the year** — HOUB. _ .j^* /:u 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen (Louis). — the history or 

PRINCE PBRRYPETS. A Fairy Tale. By Louisa Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen. With Eight Illustrations by Weioand. 
New Editioo. Crown 4to. doth gilt :. ^. (id, 
**A grand and exciting fairy tale. " — MOHNING Post, ' * A delicious 
piece of fairy nonsense."— Illustrated London News. 

Knox.— SONGS OF CONSOLATION. By Isa Craig Knox. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 4J. 6d, 

'* The verses are truly sweet ; there is in them not only much genuine 

poetic quality^ but an ardent^, flowing devot&lness, and a peculiar 

skill in propounding theological tenets in the most graceful way, 

which any divine might envy" — Scotsman. 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subttexis aHquot 
alitmde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j, 

Lemon.— THE legends of number nip. By Mark 
Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keene. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Story 

for Children. By the Author of "Wandering Willie," "Effie's 
Friends," &c With a Frontispiece by R. Farren. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d. 
" HaTnng commenced on the first page, we were compelled to go on to 

the conclusion, and this we predict wUl he the case with every one 

who opens the book" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Little Estella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
' i8mo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d, 
** This is a fine story, and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy it" — Daily News. 

Lome (Marquis of ).— guido and lita : A tale of 

THE RIVIERA. A Poem by the Marquis of Lorne. Small 
4to. cloth elegant, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Lowell. — Works by J. Russell Lowell:— 
AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden — Witchcraft — 
Shakespeare once More — New England Two Centuries Ago — 
Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James Russell Lowell. 
With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. i8mo. cloth extra. 4f. €d. 
"All readers who are able to recognise and appreciate genuine verse 
will give a glad welcome to this beautiful little volume" — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Lyttelton. — Works by Lord Lyttelton :— 
THE "COMUS" OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 

Extra fcap. 8to. 5j. 
THE "SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 

Greek Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6f. doT. 
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'' Classical in spirit^ ftUl of force, and true to the ordinal,** 

— Guardian. 

Macdonell.— FOR THE KING'S DUES. By Agnes Mac- 

DONELL, Author of "Martin's Vineyard." Crown 8vo. los. 6d> 

** It is rarely that so pleasant and unaffected piece of fiction finds its 

way into the reviewer^ s hands.*' — fcoURT Circular. ** It is 

bri^hty pleasant, and wholesome .- . . An exceedingly tender, 

naturaly and fascinating little love story " — Morning Post. 

Maclaren.— THE FAIRY family, a scries of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating ^e Fairy Mythology of Europe. By 
Archibald Maclaren. "With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo. gilt 5j. 

" A successful attempt to translate into the vernacular some of the 
Fairy Mythology of Europe. The verses are very good. There is 
no shirking difficulties of rhyme, and the ballad m^tre which is 
oftenest employed has a great deal of the kind of ^go * which we find 
so seldom outside the pages of Scott, The book is of permanent 
t'iz/i^."— Guardian. 

Macmillan's Magazine. — Published Monthly. Price w. 

Volumes I. to XXXII. are now ready, yj. dd, eadu 
Macquoid. — patty. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Tliird 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" A book to be read.^* — Standard. '* A powerful and fascincMng 
j/^^."_Daily Telegraph. The Qus^y. considers it *^well' 
written, amusing, and interesting, and has the merit of being out 
of the ordinary run of novels, " 

Maguire,— YOUNG prince marigold^ and other 

FAIRY STORIES. By the late John Francis Maguire, M.P. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. gilt 4J. dd, 

" The author has evidently studied the ways and tastes of children and 

got at the secret of amusing them ; and has succeeded in what is not 

so easy a task as it may seem — in producing a realty good children's 

book.''— Daily Telegraph. . -;. 

Marlitt (E.)— THE COUNTESS GISELA. Translated from 
the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 
** A very beautiful story of German country Hfe,** — ^LlTEBARY 

Churchman. 

Masson (Professor). — Works by Davud Masson, M.a., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8yq. *js, hd. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 177a Crown 8vo. 5/. 

THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER^S, MILTON'S, and 
GOETHE'S ; and other Essays. Crown 8yo. 5j. 
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Mazini. — JN THE GOLIoeN shell ; A Storv of Palermo. 
By Linda Mazini. Wit^i illustrations. Globe 8vo. cloth gilt. 

** As daiuti/ul and hrigh^ and fnsh as the scenes to which it wafts 
us ffuer the blue Medite^aneaUy and as pure and innocent^ but 
piquant and sprightly \a^ the little girl who plays the part of iti 
heroine^ is this admircU/^ little book."— -iLLVWlKXTTSJi LONDON 
News. ' 

Meiivale. — ^KEATS* IJyPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Memvale, B,D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
3x. 6d. 

Milner.— THE LH^Y of LUMLEY. By Edith Milner. 
Crown Svo. is. 6d, 

Milton's PoetiCif Works. — Edited with Text collated from 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by David 
Masson. Jnree vols. 8vo. With Three Portraits engraved by 
C. H. ,feENS and Radclipfe. (Uniform with the Cambridge 
Sliakispeare.) 

Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. CiaCHTON. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
" // would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
' of this charming epic J* — Athen/bum. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** They will always be interesting as memorials of a most exceptional 
society ; while, regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa^ 
Honal, and dramatic, and the originality of their idects and the 
guaintnees of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. 
The illustrations are extremely interesting, and for the curious in 
such matters have a special and particular value,** — ^Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Morgan.— BARON bruno; or, the unbelieving 

PHILOSOPHER, AND OTHER FAIRY STORIES. By 
Louisa Morgan. IllustratedbyR. Caldecott. Crown 8vo. gilt. 5j. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M,P,, in the highlands. 

New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $s,6d. 

** The book is calculated to recall pleasant memories of holidays well 
spent, and scenes not easily to be forgotten. To those who have 
never been in the Western Highlands, or sailed along the Frith of 
Clyde »nd on the Western Coast, it will seem almost like a fairy 
story, 7 here is a charm in the volume which makes it anything 
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httt easy far a reader vfho has opened it to put it down until the last 
page has been fyw/."— Scotsman. 

Mrs. Jerningham's Journal, a Poem purporting to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Second £dition. Fcap. 8vo. 

3J. 6^. 

*^It is nearly a perfect gem* We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary history'^ — Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. ** One qttality in thepiece, sufficient of itself to claim a 
moments attention, is thai it is unique — original, indeed, is not too 

\ strong a word— in the manner of its conception and [execution" 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mudie.— STRAY LEAVES. By C. E. Mudie. New Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. 6d. Contents: — **His and Mine" — 

"Night and Day "— " One of Many," &c. 

This little volume consists of a number of poems, mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character, ** They are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delicate cu to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid up in the recesses of the heart, and recalled to 
memory from time to time" — Illustrated London News. 

Murray.— THE ballads and songs of Scotland, 

in View of their Influence on the Character of the People. By 

J. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 

Philosophy in McGill College, Montreal. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** Independently of the lucidity of the style in which the whole book 

is written, the selection of the examples alone would recommend it 

to favour, while the genialUy of the criticism upon those examples 

cannot fail to make them highly appreciated and valued?^ — 

Morning Post. 

Myers (Ernest).— the puritans. By Ernest Myers. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. doth. 2s, 6d, 

** It is not too much to call it a really grand poem, stately and dig* 
nified, and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great 
power over poetic expression,^^ — Literary Churchman. 

Myers (F. W. H.)— -POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Con- 
taming "St. Paul,'* "St. John," and others. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4f . 6d, 

**Jtis rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
of communicating feelings with the faculty of euphoniums expres* 
sum," — Spectator. ** ' 5"/. Paul stands without a rival as the 
noblest rdigious poem which has been written in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this clctss of poetry. The sub" 
limest conceptions are expressed in language which, for richness, 
taste, and purity, we have never seen excelled," — John Bull. 

Nichol. — HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By John 
NiCHOL, B.A. Oxon., Regius Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s, 6d. 
** The poem combines in no ordinary degree firmness and workman* 
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ship. After the lapse of many cettturiesy an English poet is found 
paying to the great Carthagenian the worthiest poetical trihUe which 
has as yet f to our knowledge ^ been afforded to Jus noble and stainVfss 
namer — Saturday Review. 

Nine Years Old,— By the Author of "St OlaveV "When I 

wu a Little Girl," &c. Illustrated by FroUCH. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. ^, 6d. 

' It is believed that this story, by the favourably known author of 

" St, Olavisy " will be found both highly interesting and insiructiue 

to the young. The volume contains eight graphic illustrations by 

Mr, Z. Frolich, The Examiner says : ** Whether the readers 

are nine years old, or twicer or seven times as old, th^ must enjoy 

this pretty volume,*^ 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. Py t^e Hon. 
RODEN Noel. Fcap. 8vo. 6r. 

^^Itis impossible to raid the poem through without being powerfully 
moved. There are passages in it which for intensity and tender' 
nesSf dear and vivid visum, spontaneous and. delicate sympathy, 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writers** 
— Spectator. 

Norton. — Works by the Hon. Mrs, Norton v— 

THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d, 

^^JFull oj thought well expressed, and may be classed among her best 
efforts,**— TiUJLS, 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition: Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. 
" This varied and lively novel — this clever novel so full of character, 
and of fine incidental remark,*^ — Scotsman. ** One of the 
« pUasantest and healthiest stories of modem fiction, ** — Globe. 

Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant : — 

t AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 

Edition with Illustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 4;. (td, 

** There are few books of late years more fitted to touch the heart, 

purify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles,** — 

Nonconformist. V A more gracefully written story it is impos* 

sible to desire.**— "Daily News. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe Svo. zs. 6d, 
**/t is a very different work from the ordinary' run of novels. 
The whole life of a man is portrayed in it, workid out with subtlety 
and insfght,**'—ATH^NM\JM. 

Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professoe. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 6x. 6d, 

Our Year, a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of "John Halifax, Gentleman.'' Illustrated by Clarence 
Dobell. Royal i6mo. ^s, 6d, 
; **/tis fust the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child,** 
—English Churchman. ^ 
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Owen Gwynne*s Great Work.— By the Author of 

** Wandering Willie." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2IJ. 

Oxford Spectator, Th^.— Reprinted. Extra fcap. 8yo. 
y.6d, 

Palgrave. — ^Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 

Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford : — 
THE FIVE DAYS* ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 

GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 

Hughes, and Engraved Title-page by Jesns. Small 4to. doth 

extra. 6s, 

" If you want a really good hook for both sexes and aU ages^ hy 
thiSf as handsome a volume of tales as you*ll find in all tki 
marketJ^ — ATHENiEUM. ^'Exquisite both inform and substance ** 
— Guardian. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

*^A volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender mdodHes^ and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry, , , , Turn where we wQl 
throughout the volume^ we find traces of beauty^ tenderness, and 
truth ; true poets work, touched and refined by the master^hand of 
a real artist, who shows his genius even in trijles,'^ — Standard. 

ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, l8mo. is. 6d. 
** So choice, so perfect, and so refined, so tetuUr in feding, and so 
scholarly in expn^ession, that we look with special interest to every' 
thing thai he gives us, " — Literary Churchman. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave. iSmo. 4J. 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. y,6d, 
'* For minute degance no volume could possibly excel the * Gem 
Edition: "—SCOTSMAN. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 
Selected and arranged with Nqtes by F. T. Palgrave. In 
Two Parts, is, each. Complete in i voL i8mo. Qoth, 2s, 

Parables.— TWELVE parables of our lord, niiu- 

trated in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McEnirt* 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe, and Illumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. i6s» 
The Times calls it ^^ one of the most beautiful of modem pictorial 

works;** while the Graphic says ^* nothing in this sfyle, so good^ 

has ever before been published,** 

Patmorc.— ^THE CHUIDREN'S garland, from the Bejt 
Poets. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. New 
Edition. With Illustrations bv J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. gilt 6*. 
Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4*. 6d, 

** The charming illustrations added to many of the poems will add 
greatly to their value in the eyes of children,** — Daily News.^ 

B 
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Pcmbcr.— THE tragedy of LESBOS. a Dramatic Poem, 
Bt £. H. Pembbr. Fcap. Svo. 4/. 6^1 

eoHndtd upon the itory of Sappho. ' *He tdls his story with dramaHc 
force^ and m language that often rises almost to grandeur," — 
Athxnaum. 

Poole— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 

OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown Svo. 3/. old, 

** Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George 

Eliofs style, . . . Her stories could not be other than th^ are^ as 

literal as truths as romantic as fiction^ full of pathetic touches 

and strohes of genuine humour, . . . All the stories are studies 

of actual life^ executed with no mean art,** — Times. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of " The Heir of 

Reddyfie." With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8va gilt. 4f . 6d. 

** This is not a regular book of natural history^ but a description of 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summer^ s day 
beneath an old pear trecy observed by eyes that had for the nonce 
become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every' 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil, , . . IVe can hardly 
fancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect 
life, or for delicctte French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
sketches, " — Guardian. * ^A whimsical and charming little book, " 

-^ATHBNiBUM. 

Prince Florestan of Monaco, The Fall of. By 

Himself. New Edition, with Illustration and Map. Svo. cloth. 

Extra gilt edges, 5j. A French Translation, 5^. Also an Edition 

for the People. Crown Svo. \s, 

" Those who have read only the extracts given, will not rued to be 
told how amusing and happily touched it is. Those who read it for 
other purposes than amusement can hardly miss the sober and 
sound poUtical lessons with which its light pages abound, andwhich 
are as much needed in England as by the nation to whom the author 
directly addresses his moraV* — Pall Mall Gazette. ** This 
little book is very clever, wild with animal spirits, but shewing 
plenty of good sense, amid all the heedless nonsense which fills so 
many of its pages, " — Daily News. ** Inan age little remarkahle 
for powers of political satire, the sparkle of tJie pages gives them 
every claim to welcome,^* — Standard. 

Rankine.— SONGS and fables. By W. J. McQuorn, 
Rankine, late Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics at 
Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Realmah.— By the Author of "Friends in Council" Crown 
' ' * SvOk^ 6j. 

Rhoades.— POEMS. By James Rhoades. Fcap. Svo. 4^. 6</. 
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Richardson. — ^THE ILIAD of the east, a Sdection of 

Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, "The Ramayana." 

By Frederika Richardson. Crqyni 8vo. *is, 6d, 

" // is tmpossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 

of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating' as a fairy taJe^ this 

romantic poem of India. " — Globe* * * A charming volume^ which 

at once enmeshes the reader in its snares,*^ — AxHENiEUM. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Rogers.— RIDICULA REDIVIVA. OW Nursery Rhymes. 

Illustrated in Colours, by J. E. Rogers, with Ornamental Covers. 

In four parts, is, each, or complete in i vol. 5^. 

" The most splendid^ and at the same time the most really meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children^ that we have seen,** — 
Spectator. ** These large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and honest artistic work, and that ought not to be an 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to educate their 
children** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Rossetti^ — Works by Christina Rossbtti : — 

POEMS. Complete Edition, containing "GobUn Market," "The 
Prince's Progress," &c. With Four Illustrations. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 

SPEAKING LIKENESSES. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges. 4f. dd- 

" Certain to be a delight to many a juvenile fireside circle,** — Morn- 
ing Post. 

Runaway (The), a Story for the Young. By the Author of 
** Mrs. Jemingham's Journal.'^ With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Globe 8vo. gilt 4^. (id, 

** This is one of the best, if not indeed the very best, of all the stories 
that has come before us this Christmas. The heroines are both 
charming, and, unlike heroines, they are as full of fun as of charms. 
It is an admirable book to read aloud to the young folk when they 
are all gcUhered round the fire, and nurses and other apparitions 
are still far away** — Saturday Review. 

Ruth and her Friends, a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2J. dd. 
** We wish all the schoolgirls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it,** — Nonconformist. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3J. 6d, 

Shairp (Principal).— KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 
United College* St Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. 5x. 

B2 
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•• KUmahoe is a Highland Pastoral^ redolent of the warm soft air 
of the western lochs and tnoors^ sketched out with remarkctbU 
grace and picturesqueness,^^ — Saturday Review. 

Shakespeare. — ^The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M,A. and W. 
Aldis WRiGriT, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. cloth. 4/. 14J. ddT. 
The GuARDiAir calls U an ** excellent ^ and, to the student, almost 
indispensable edition ; " and the ExaIkiner calls it " an unrvualled 
edition^ 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited with Glossanal and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. New Edition. 
l8mo. is. 

Slip (A) in the Fens,— niustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo. dr. 

' * An artistic littlevolume, for every page is a picture,** — ^TlMES. "7? 
will be read with pleasure, and with a pleasure that is altogether 
innocent,*^ — Saturday Review. 

Smedley.—TWO dramatic poems. By Menella Bute 
Smedley, Author of ** Lady Grace," &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 
" May be read with enjoyment and profit,^* — Saturday Review. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns OF CHRIST AND THE 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

" These are among the sweetest sabred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feeling 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are true and devatea^ 
and their pathos is Profound and simple,^* — NONCONFORMIST. 

Stanley, — true to life.--a simple story. By Mary 

Stanley. Crown 8vo. loj. daT. 

^^ For many a long day we have not met with a more simple, healthy ^ 
and unpretending story, ^* — Standard. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of THE POOR; being 
an Inquiry ^nto the Reasons for and against the Establishment of 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. dr. daT. 

**// touches incidentally and with much wisdom and tenderness on 
so many of the relations of women, particularly of single women, 
with society, that it may be read with advantage by many who 
have never thought of entering a Sisterhood," — Spectator. 
Stephens (J. B.)— convict once, a Poem. By J. 
Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 
** It is as far more interesting than ninety-nine novels out of a 
hundred, as it is superior to them in power, worth, and beauty. 
We should most strongly advise everybody to read ' Convict Once. " 
— Westminster Review, 
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Streets and Lanes of a City : Being the Reminiscences 
of Amy Dutton. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
** One of the most really striking books that has ever come before us." 
— Literary Churchman. 

Strivelyne — the PRINCESS OF SILVERLAND; and 

otlier Tales. By Elsie Strivelyne. With Frontispiece by Sir 

Noel Paton. Globe 8vo. gilt. 4J. 

** Delightfully fresh and original ."—Grafhic, ; 

" Readable and pleasant,*^— Atke^jexsia. 

Tell Me a Story, with illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Globe 8vo gilt. 45. 6d. 

Thring.— SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. 
Thring and H. Riccius. FoUo. >js, 6^. 

Tom Brown's School Days. — ^By An Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 4f. 6d, People*s Edition, ^s. 

With Seven Illustrations by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall 

Crown 8vo. 6j. 

** The most famous boys book in the language,** — Daily News. ' 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — New Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** In no other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of 

the English gentleman more happUv portrayed" — Daily News. 

**u4 book of great power and truth, — National Review. 

Trench. — Works by R- Chenevix tRENCH, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see Theological, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

* * The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking populcUion of the world, " — 
Pall Mall Gazettk. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. *is. 

TroUope (Anthony). — sir harry hotspur of 

HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollope. Author of 

"Framley Parsonage," etc Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s.6d. 

The ATHENiEUM remarks : ^^ No reader who begins to read this book 

is likely to lay it down until the last page is turned. This brilliant 

novel appears to us decidedly more successful than any other of Mr. 

Trdlopis shorter stories** 
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Turner. — Works by the Rev. Charlss Tennyson Turner : — 
SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 

8yo. 4J. 6^. 
SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4/. && 

Tyrwhitt.— OUR sketching club. letters and Studies 
on Landscape Art By Rpv. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
With an Authorized Reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts 
in Professor Ruskin's " Elements of Drawing." Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

Under the Limes.— By the Author of "Christina North." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" One of the prettiest and best told stories which it has been ottr 
good fortune to read for a long time J^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Veitch.— THE TWEED, AND OTHER POEMS. By J. 
Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in Glasgow 
University. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

Vittoria Colonna.— LIFE AND POEMS. By Mrs. Henry 

RoscoE. Crown 8vo. 9J. 

Waller. — six weeks in the saddle -. a Painter's journal 
in Iceland. By S. E, Waller. Illustrated by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

**An exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little book, . . Mr, 
Waller has a clever pencil, and the text is well illustrated with his 
own sketches,*' — Times. 

Wandering Willie. By the Author ot " EffieVFriends," and 
"John Hatherton." Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
" TTtis is an idyll of rare truth and beauty. . . . 755^ sU^ is simpU 
and touching, the style of extrcufrdinary delicacy, precision, and 
picturesqueness, , , , A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
yet promoted to novels, and will amply repay those of their dders 
who may gis/e an hour to its perusal,'* — DAILY NEWS. 

Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

" If Mrs, Webster only remains true to herself, she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done.**'-- 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. Sj. 
" A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power, ^^-^ 
Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d. 
**Mrs, Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 
from the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her 
observations with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex con* 
ceptions and venture into which few living writers can follow her,^* 
—Guardian. 
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VftbsttT—conHnwd. 

PORTRAITS. Second EditioiL Extra fcap. 8Va 31. &/. 

**Mrs, Webster^ s poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness , . . her 
taste is perfect . . . This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of- 
thoughtf filing, and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow,** — WsSTlflNSTSR 
Review. 
PROMETHEUS BOUND OF iESCHYLUS. Litendly translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. y, 6d, 
" Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill** — Athk- 
NiEUM. " Mrs, Webster's * Dramatic Studies* and * jyanslatum 
of Prometheus * have won for her an hanotit able place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realisation, and bids fair to be the most success fid claimant of Mrs. 
Browning's mantle.*^— British Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. LiteraUy translated into English 
, ^ Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

** Mrs. Webster's translation surpasses our utmost expectatioru. It is 
a photograph of the original without any oj that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph,"— VIestm.tssT'B.k Review. 
THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 

8vo. $s, 

** The * Auspicious Day* shows a marked advance, not only in art, 
but, in what is of far more importance, in breadth of thought and 
irttellectualgrasp,^* ^Westminster Review. " This drama is 
a manifestation of high dramatic pcnven on the part of the gifted 
writer, and entitled to our warmest admiration, as a worthy piece 
of work, " — Standard. 
YU-PE-YAS LUTE. A Chinese Tale m English Verse. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. 3r. 6d. 

** A very charming tale, charmingly told in dainty verse, with 
occasional lyrics of tender beauty,*^ — STANDARD. " We close the 
book with the renewed conviction that in Mrs, Webster we have a 
profound and original poet. The book is marked not by mere 
sweetness of fndody — rare as thai gift is — but by the infifUtdy 
rarer gifts of dramatic power, of passion, and sympathetic insight,** 
— Westminster Review. 

When I was a Little Girl, stories for CHILDREN. 

By the Author of **St Olave's." Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 

8va 4J. 6d, With Eight Illustrations by L. Frolich. 

** At the head, and a long way ahead, oJ all books I for girls^ nag 
place ' When I was a Little Girl,* "—Times. **It is om if this 
choicest morsels of chUd-biography which we have met TtfitlL***-' 
Nonconformist. 

White.— RHYMES BY WALTER WHITE. 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Whittier,— JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C. P, 
Jeens. i8mo. i\s. 6d, 
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Mr, WhitHer has all the smooth mdody and the pathos of the author 
of * Hiawatha,' with a greater nicety <f description and a 
quainter /&«y. "—Graphic. 

Willoughby.— FAIRY GUARDIANS. A Book for the Young. 
By F. Willoughby. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. gilt 5j. 

Wolf.— THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 

Twenty lUnstrations by Joseph Wolf, engraved by J. W. and E. 

WhymPEIl With descriptive Letter-press, by D. G. Elliot, 

F.L.S. Snper royal 4to, cloth extra, ^t edges. 21s. 

This is the last series of drawings which will be made by Mr. Wolj, 
either upon wood or stone. The Pall Mall jGazetts says : 
** The fierce, untameable side of brute nature has never received a 
more robust and vigorous interpretation, and the various incidents 
in which particular character is shown are set forth with rare dra- 
matic power* For excellence that will endure, we incline to place 
this very near the top of the list of Christmas books" And the 
Art Journal observes, " Rarely, if ever, have we seen animal 
life more forcibly and beautifully depictai than in this really 
splendid volume, " 
Alflo, an Edition in royal folio, handsomely bound in Morocco 

elegant, Proofs before Letters, each Proef signed by the Engravers. 

WoUaSton.— LYRA DEVONIENSIS. ByT. V. Wollaston, 
M.A. Fcap. 9vo. 3^. 6d, 

** It is the work of a man of refined taste, of deep religious sentiment, 
a true artist, and a 'good Christian," — Church Times. 

Wbolner.— MY beautiful lady. By Thomas Woolner. 

Widi a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 5j. 

** No man can read this poem without being struck by the fitness and 
finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the chastened 
and unproUnding loftiness of thought which pervades the whole^* 
--Globe. 

Words from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of '< Rays 
of Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. limp., ix. 
" The selection aims at popularity, and deserves 1/."— Guardian. 

YOQgtt (C. M.) — Works by Charlotte M. Yongb. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twenty-first Edition. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. 6s, 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Twelfth Edition. WiUi lUostrations, 

Crown 8vo. 6s, ' 

THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 

Thirteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. dr. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sevendi Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Fiftii Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Sixtii Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Yonge (C. VL^—conHnued, 
CLEVER WOMAN OF THE t'AMILY. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 6f . 

" We think the authoress of * The Heir of Redely ffe ' has surpass^ 
her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden time.*^ 
— British Quarterly. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Prettily and tenderly writteny and will with young people especicUly 
be a great favourite,^"^ — Daily News. ^* Everybody should read 
this "—IjIterary Churchman. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; or, THE WHITE AND 

BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown 8vo. dr. Fourth Edition. 

**Miss Yonge has brought a lofty aim cls well cts high art to the con» 

struction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 

in historical romance.**— Morning Post. ** The plot, in truth, 

.is of the very first order of merit,** — Spectator. ** We have 

seldom read a more charming story, * * — Guardian. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 
Illustrated. i8mo. zr. 6d, 

" A tale which, we are sure, will give pleasure to many others besides 

the young people for whom it is specially intended, . . . This 

extremely prettUy-told story does not require the guarantee afforded 

by the name of the author of * 77ie Heir of Redely ffe* on the title^ 

^ P^S' ^ ^wj«r^ its becoming a universal favourite,** — Dublin 

"" Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, witii Coloured 
Illustrations. i8mo. 4J. 6d, 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in ' colour, and the 
story can hardly faU to charm the youthful reader, '* — MANCHESTER 
Examiner. 

THE LITTLE DUKE : RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Scries. 
Globe 8vo. 3.^. 6d, each. 

Contents of First Series :—Hiltory of Philip Quarll— 
Groody Twoshoes — The Governess — ^Jemima Placid — The Perambu- 
lations of a Mouse — ^The Village School — ^The Littie Queen- 
History of Littie Jack. 
" Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 

by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach** 

— British Quarterly Review. 

Contents of Second Series :— Fanuly Stories — Elements of 
Morality — A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8yo. cloth gilt 6f. 
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Yonge (C. M.)—continued.i 

(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, is. 

** We hceve seen no prettier gift-book for a long time, and none which^ 

both for Us cJ^apness and the spirit in which it has been compiled^ 

is more deserving of praise." — ATHENi£UM. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth fi;ilt. 6s, 

^**Lncys Wonderful Globe" is capital^ and will give its youthful 
readers more idea oj foreign countries aftd customs than any number 
. of books of geography or travel." — Graphic. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From ROLLO to 
Edward II. Extra fcap. Syo. 5^. Third Edition, enlarged. 5x. 

A Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap, 8vo. 5^. 

^* Instead of dry details," says the Nonconformist, "zw have 
living pictures, faithful, vwid, and striking", 

P's and Q's ; OR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 

With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Second Edition. Globe 

8vo. cloth gilt 45. 6^. 

** One of her most successful little pieces .... just what a narrative 
should be, each incident simply and naturally related, no preaching 
or moralising, and yet the moral coming out most pffwerfully, and 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of being 
spun out." — Literary Churchman. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Cheaper Edition. Two vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 
** A domestic story of English professional life, which for sweetness 
of tone and absorbing interest from first to last has never been 
rivalled" — STANDARD. ** Miss Yonge has certainly added to 
her already high reputation by this charming book, which keeps the 
reader's attention fix^ to the end. Indeed we are only sorry th&e is 
not another volume to come, and part with the Underwood family 
with sincere regret" — Court Circular. 

LADY HESTER; or, URSULA'S NARRATIVE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo- 6j. 

** We shall not anticipate the interest by epitomizing the plot, but wt 
shall only say that readers wUl find in it all the gracefulness^ right 
feeling, and delicate perception which they have been long accustomed 
to look for in Miss Yongis writings" — GUARDIAN. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES; or, A F ADED; PHOTOGRAPH. 
Crown 8vo. 
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MAGMiLLAN'S GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
MiLLAis, Arthur Hughes, &c Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4;. 6d, each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

** Messrs. MctcmUlan have, in their Golden Treasury Series, especially 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entitle this series to be called clcusical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the material workmanship,** — British Quarterly 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Palgrave. 

** This delightful little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 
grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate ectch other like the 
pictures in a well-arranged gallery ** — Quarterly Review. 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

" It includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sensi* 
bilities** — Morning Post. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 

Selected and arranged by Lord Selbourne. A New and En- 

larged Edition, 

" All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgtnent and critical taste. The 
pains involved in this compilation must have been immense, «w- 
bracing, cu it does, every writer of note in this special province of 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of religious thought.^*— Sxtukday Review. 

The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Sdected 
and rendered anew by the Author of " John Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

**A delightful selection, in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical spiendottr and vast opulence of proper fairy taUs**'^ 
Spectator. 

The Ballad Book, a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allingham. 
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" His taste as a judge rfoid poetry will be founds by all acguainUd with 
the various readings of old English ballads^ true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a Azx>^."— Satuilday RsviBW. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

" The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared,^*— ^KTVikHKY 
Review. 

Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. 

" The beautiful little edition of Bacon^s Essays^ now before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr, Aldis Wright, , . , Is 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 
Bacon's life and times "—Spectator. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 
** A beauti/ul and scholarly r^'«/."— Spectator. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

**A well-selected volume of Sacred /V^^j."— -Spectator. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of AU Times and All Countries 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of '* The Heir of 
Redclyffe." 

"... To the young, Jor whom it is especially intended, as a most 
interesting collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders, 
as a useful handbook of reference, and a pleasant one to take up 
when their wish is to while away a weary half hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-book for a long ti7ne"-^ATHE,N MUM, 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums. Edited, with 

Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

'* Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Bums 
yet ^n/."— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 

the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. , 

" MiUilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
the rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the 
original, will be a prize to many book-buyers," — Examiner. 

The Republic of Plato, translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M. A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
**A dainty and cheap little edition,^'' — Examiner. 

The* Song Book. Words and Tones from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King's College, Lon&n. 
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**A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the Words, ffow much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust through many thousand families ^ — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GusTAVE Masson, French Master in Harrow School 
A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces, 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

" A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book aboui 
boysjor boys that ever was wriiten,^^ — Illustrated Times. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of ** The Heir op Redclyffe," 
With Vignette. 

**• An admirable addition to an admirable series, ^^ — Westminster 
Review. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell, 

Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 
" Mr, Attwell has produced a book of rare value .... Happily it 
is small enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a com" 
panion it wmld be difficult to weary," — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady. Selections from the Works 
of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Edward Tenkins, Author of "Ginx's Baby," &c. 
**A charming little volume, — Standard. 

Theologia Germanica.— which setteth forth many fair linea- 
ments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and Jovely things 
touching a Perfect Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only 
complete manuscript yet known. Translated from the German, 
by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, and a LetterJ to the Translator by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, D.D, 

Milton's Poetical Works.— Edited, with Notes, &a, by 
Professor Masson. Two vols. i8mo. 9J. 

Scottish Song, a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. 

Compiled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyls 

Aitkin. 

** Miss Aitkin^ s exquisite collection of Scottish Song is so alluring, 
and suggests so many topics^ that we find it difficult to lay it down. 
The book is one that should find a place in every library, we had 
almost said in every pocket, and the summer tourist who wishes to 
carry with him into the country a volume of genuine poetry, wUl 
find it difficidt to select one containing within so smaU a compass 
so much of rarest value" — Spectator. 

f Deutsche Lyrik: — The Golden Treasury of the best Germaii 
Lyrical Poems, selected and arranged with Notes and Literary 
Introduction. By Dr. Buchheim, 
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MACMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beaut^ly printed on toned paper and hound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges^ price ^, fid, each ; in cloth plain, y, fid. Also kept in a 
'variety oj calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

"the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; " 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest '^ spirits 
of the mighty dead ; " to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefuUy and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their imiversal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature's 
most "-finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
"make the whole world kin." 

The Saturday Review says: ** The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editings their typographical excellence^ their com-- 
pendiotis form, and their cheapness,^ The British Quarterly 
Review says: ^*In compendiousness, elegance^ and scholarliness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs, Maxmillan surpass any popular series 
of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever been madeJ" 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by W. G. 

Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shakespeare." With 

Glossary, pp. 1,075. 

7>5^ATHENiEUM says this edition is ** a marvel of beauty, cheapness, 
and compactness, , , , For the busy man, above all for the 
working student, this is the best of all existing Shakespeares." 
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And the Pall Mall Gazette observes: " To have produced 
the complete works of the worlcFs greatest poet in such a form^ 
and at a price within the recu:h of every one, is of itself almost 
sufficient to give the publishers a claim to be considered public bene* 
factors J* 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from .the Original 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir hy J. 

W. Hales, M.A. With Glossary, pp. Iv., 736. 

*^ Worthy — and higher praise it needs not — of tlte beautiful * Globe 

Series,^ The work is edited with all the care so noble a poet 

deserves J** — Daily News. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 

and copious Notes, pp. xliiL, 559. 

** IVe can almost sympathise with a middle-as^ed grumbler, who, after 
reading Mr. Palgrav^s memoir and introduction, should exclaim 
— * Why was there not such an edition of Scott when I wets a school" 
boy t * " — Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Burns. — the poems, 

SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. Ixii., 636. 
^* Admirable in all respects^ — Spectator. ** The cheapest, the 

most perfect, and the most interesting edition which hcts ever been 

published J** — Bell's Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 

Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. pp. xxxi., 607. 

"^ most excellent and in every way desirable edition^ — Court 

Circular. ^^ Macmillati s * Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book to 

have and to ^ia^."— Morning Star. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson. pp. be., 695. 

**Such an admirable compendium of the facts of Goldsmith* s life, 
and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed traits of his 
peculiar character as to be a very model of a literary biography 
in little,** — Scotsman. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 
Owens College, Manchester, pp. liL, 508. 
The Literary Churchman remarks : " TTie editor^ s own notes 
and introductory memoir are excellent, the memoir alone would be 
cheap and well worth buying at the price of the whole volume*^ 

Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., of Trinity 
Collie, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxvii., 662. 



